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HE Afghan war has been, thus far, rather a struggle with the 
T difficulties presented by nature than one with living men. 
The hill tribes in the British rear have done the most of the fight 
ing, and Gen. Browne’s skirmishes with them, and his onslaught 
on their defenceless villages, have been exalted in the despatches 
to the level of great battles and important victories. Jellalabad is 
the farthest point reached, and is hardly more than on the out- 
skirts of a country as large as France. But the point aimed at in 
the present campaign is Candahar, and we hear that Gen, Stewart 
is “ within one day’s march ”’ of it, and so forth. But even Cabul 
is still in the hands of the new sovereign, Yakub Khan, who is rais- 
ing an army by every effort and has a high reputation as a 
soldier. 

The English correspondents have distinguished themselves by 
the magnitude and the audacity of their canards during this war. 
The most respectable London papers have been victimized by 
despatches announcing the collapse of Afghan resistance, the sur- 
render of Yakub Khan, and the like. There is not the slightest 
authority for these broad statements. The English have hardly 
more than got through the mountains, and it is safe not to credit 
their stories of places being evacuated, or no resistance contem- 
plated, until they are definitely in possession of them. 

The future of the war is still uncertain. This only is sure, that 
the English cannot stop where they are. Cries for a cessation of 
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hostilities begin to be heard at home. The Zimes, which has been 
for some time the most jingoish of papers, drags in America as 
groaning together with England for the return of “the piping days 
of peace.’ But no peace is possible until Afghan resistance has 
ceased. Any independent ruler would be thrown into the arms of 
Russia, and the precedent set by this English invasion would not 
be lost upon the Muscovite. It would not then require a strong 
glass and a clear day to enable an observer to see from the frontier 
of one empire to that of another. In Afghanistan, as in western 
Asia, the policy of the English cabinet would have brought Eng- 
land and Russia into immediate neighborhood. 

But to reduce Afghanistan to obedience, either to the English 
or to a prince favorable to them, will be no slight undertaking. 
Yakub Khan would have been such a prince, if they could have 
waited till the death of his father. Each successive emir has been 
alternately the friend of England or of Russia, from sheer antago- 
nism to his predecessor, and England’s turn would have come 
next, had she had patience. But now the ablest leader and the 
finest soldier of his race is forced into a desperate quarrel with the 
very people he would have befriended, and finds it made a point 
of honor for him to fight while an Englishman remains on Afghan 
soil. The nature of the country offers splendid facilities for resis- 
tance in detail. Its immense; roadless distances,—its sanitary 
deficiencies,—even the atomic nature of the tribal divisions,—-make 
a guerilla warfare possible for a century to come. It is a country 
of passes and of ambuscades, filled with. a people whose military 
qualities are exactly suited to the country. The English situation, 
therefore, will be one of extreme difficulty, not unlike the prover- 
bial embarrassment of the man who holds a mad bull by the tail. 


THE financial situation in Europe grows daily worse. England, 
which in 1877 congratulated herself that through the adoption 
of arbitration she had got a step beyond trade strikes, has seen 
her internal travel interrupted, and the lives of her travelling popu- 
lation endangered, by a railway strike of large dimensions. The 
poor in all her great cities are thrown by thousands upon the 
charity of the rich; factories stand idle and mines empty; the 
“plant” of large iron establishments can be bought for a percent- 
age of what it cost. Nor is it easy to see where this is to end. 
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The Premier says that business is reviving in America, and that 
must soon effect an improvement at home. But the extent of the 
revival with us is, as yet, little more than infinitesimal; and even 
were it greater, the benefit to England would be very slight. It 
is easy to mislead one’s self in this matter, by recalling the experi- 
ence of by-gone days which were essentially different from our 
own. Our manufacturers are now fully equipped to supply our 
people with nearly every variety of goods as cheap in price and as 
fine in quality as they can be brought from Europe. Our markets 
are definitely lost to the European producer. The lingering pre- 
judice in favor of foreign articles, which enabled him to retain some 
markets longer than he ought, is disappearing before the diffusion 
of a juster intelligence of what our producers have done and are 
ready todo. Better times will bring no such revival of the im- 
port trade as they used to bring. Our seaboard cities will no 
longer hold their preéminence as the great emporiums of trade, or 
they will hold it as the centres of great manufactures. 

The English themselves see that a “wave of protection is 
sweeping” around the world. Even in England there is a state 
of feeling which Cobden would not have thought possible. Genu- 
ine champions of Free Trade have come down from the lofty 
heights of contemptuous pity for the ignorant and the unwary. 
They admit that “the growth of protectionism is alarming,” and 
they dip their pens into their most vinegary ink to combat it. The 
Spectator says that in this country “the profoundest ignorance as 
to the very elements of commercial prosperity still prevail ;” calls 
Bismarck’s epistle to the German council “a silly and ignorant 
letter’ which “shows that all the fallacies of protection are flour- 
ishing within him with the luxuriance of weeds in a rich soil,” and 
that “his financial wisdom is dense ignorance and folly” except on 
the one pojnt that direct taxation is irritating. These tiger-lilies 
of speech remind us of the countryman’s judgment in witnessing 
the Latin disputation—that the man who lost his temper was get- 
ting the worst of it. There are only three topics in the world on 
which the Sfectator cannot write fairly—-dogs, Free Trade, and 
A. J. C. Hare. 

On the continent, the drift towards protection is more marked 
than at any time’ since 1851. In France we hear nothing of the 
renewal of the Cobden Treaty of 1860. The negotiations were 
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interrupted by the political troubles of 1878, and have never been 
renewed. An association embracing several senators, many mem- 
bers of the lower house, and a host of officials, professors and pro- 
fessional men, has been formed for the discussion of economical 
questions on an experimental and national basis, in hostility to 
English political economy. On the other hand, the Free Trade 
minority have taken the alarm, and have been holding a public 
meeting in Paris. M. Frederic Passy informed his fellow-citizens that 
you might as well have a different chemistry for each country, as 
a different economic policy, and the Spectator solemnly applauds 
the argument. 

Switzerland was long the Free Trade country of Europe, the 
country which boasted that she never had had a protective tariff * 
and never would have one. But America has ceased to buy her rib- 
bons, and is driving her leather, her watches and her cheeses out of 
the European markets. She has already authorized her Federal 
Council to retaliate by protective duties upon countries which thus 
exclude her own products,—a blow from which our own commerce 
may recover,—and is about to vote on a law to put a protective 
duty upon many articles made in the country and others which 
ought to be. The great need of Switzerland is a greater variety 
in her industries. She has hitherto confined herself to a few in- 
dustries, but is fast losing her markets through the progress made 
by other countries. Let her cease to import what she can make 
for herself, and she will regain her prosperity. 

Bismarck has declared for protection in Germany, but not be- 
fore a majority ot the German Parliament had declared, formally 
and in writing, their readiness to support such a measure. His 
letter to the German Council shows that he is governed chiefly by 
political reasons. The present system of direct taxation, by which 
each of the integral parts of the Empire is required to-contribute 
its quota to the Imperial Treasury, has been found to be a source 
of discontent and disunion. By imposing excise duties, and also 
heavier duties on exports, he believes it possible to effect a great 
reduction of this direct taxation. Some of his excise measures 
have been already before the Parliament; he is now prepared to 
advocate protective duties there, and we believe he is quite sure 


* * 
*The Mercur of Berlin shows that her leading manufactures took their start at a 
time when Napoleon and his Continental system supplied her with one. 
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of alarge majority. But he keeps the industries of the Empire as 
well in view as its political interests. He hopes by protection to 
restore their prosperity and to make the country competent to fur- 
nish itself with an ample supply of the great staples. He sees 
that protection broke down in 1863 and in 1873 by being one- 
sided. It left out of consideration the agricultural interests, and 
these he intends to include. He will rally his old friends the 
Funkers to its support: by a duty on foreign grain, which comes 
into Germany chiefly from the Ukraine. 

We rejoice in the change of programme, for Germany’s sake. 
If there be any country in the world which could not be led by the 
English economists it must be that in which Lasalle and the So- 
cialists have carried the maxims of that economy to their legiti- 
mate conclusions, and where the contrary truth was first proclaimed 
by Frederick List. And we are glad to believe that our own country 
has not been without its influence in this decision. We say nothing 
of the example set by America; but “ Carey receives more honor 
in Germany than in his own country,” the Sfectator tells us,—a 
mark of a true prophet in all ages. 


Tue Chancellor’s war upon the Socialists is still waged in the 
same unwise fashion. Books, newspapers and clubs are proscribed 
as hostile to the interests of society, with the certainty of securing 
a wider reading for proscribed literature, and of stimulating an 
unwholesome growth of secret societies of the worst kind. Social- 
ism driven from the light of day, becomes irrefutable, because no 
longer exposed to refutation. The wildest statements and falsest 
theories will pass current as facts; and the excitable, combative 
classes will be rallied by proscription to a cause for which they 
might have felt no sympathy. 

The worst measure of all is that project of a law which is to 
abridge freedom of speech in the legislative assemblies of the 
empire, by providing that those who transgress the proper bounds 
of utterance shall be handed over to the civil authorities. This 
law is nothing but a logical inference from those which preceded 
it. It would be absurd to proscribe free speech in clubs and local 
assemblages, and then to allow it on the floor of diet and parlia- 
ment. If socialist and destructive doctrines are not to be taught 
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at all, they should not be proclaimed ina place from which they 
will find access, through the columns of every newspaper, to every 
corner of the empire. That the Socialists know how to use this 
opportunity, they showed last year, when they proclaimed war on 
society, with a frankness and eloquence which commanded universal 
attention. The war of repression must strike at this last refuge of 
free speech ; to this reductio ad absurdum Bismarck’s logic has led 
him. 

We trust not only that the law will not pass, but the arguments 
which will be urged in its favor will lead many to a juster view of 
the other laws for the violent repression of Socialism. There are 
signs of a staunch resistance from even the staunchest conservative 
papers; the German people are not prepared to stultify themselves 
in the eyes of the world by declaring that they cannot tolerate a 
liberty which no other country of western Europe thinks of 
abridging. 

The Chancellor was trained in the wrong school to become a 
good leader for a free people. The Yunkerthum of the last gene- 
ration, the golden age of Prussian officialism, was the soil from 
which he sprung; and its traditions cling to him still. His con- 
tempt for intellect and its representatives is not in the least affected 
by his late alliance with the champions of the Kudtur-Kampf 
against the claims of the Catholic Church. His methods of 
“strong government” were not impossible in a divided Germany, 
when Prussia was played off against Austria, and microscopic 
despotisms spread their net across the land. But the day for that 
policy is gone by. Both the war on Catholic priests and bishops, 
and the war on Socialist clubs and newspapers, for which the for- 
mer has been abandoned, are anachronisms in this quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 


FRENCH Republicanism is now to undergo the trying ordeal of 
success. The election of senators has given the Republicans a 
decided majority in the upper house, and it remains to be seen 
whether the good sense and self-control which has hitherto charac- 
terized their measures will continue to do so after the removal of 
every check on their power. This is the question which will 
decide the fate of the Republic. The people have freely, deliber- 
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ately, and with great unanimity, voted their preference for it, and 
their rejection of its rivals. But the decision is far from irrevocable, 
and the close of the century may see a king or an emperor, instead 
of a president, ruling over France. 

It seemed as if the very opening of their tenure of undivided 
power was to be marked by an outburst of passion which would 
be of ill omen for the future. M. Gambetta’s quarrel with M. 
Dufaure’s cabinet was not on any question of general principle, but 
on the propriety of making such changes in the command of the 
army as would prevent its being a source of danger to the Repub- 
lic. It seems that M. Dufaure was, at heart, by no means averse 
to these changes, but that the President offered such resistance as 
forced him to waive them for the present, and to assign the port- 
folio of war to Macmahon’s nominee—a very moderate Republican 
—who would be certain to make none. The quarrel seemed to 
approach an open rupture and the formal defeat of the ministry, 
when all at once it was announced that a compromise had been 
effected, and the Corps passed a vote of confidence. It is difficult 
to make out exactly what happened, but it seems not improbable 
that the thunders from the Left were for stage effect chiefly. M. 
Dufaure, we conjecture, was not unwilling to be bullied a little by 
his more zealous friends; and the President was brought to yield 
by being shown that further resistance would only end in giving 
him a more objectionable cabinet than he already had. So the army 
is to be made more Republican and safer, and M. Gambetta is not 
to be Premier until M. Dufaure is President,—and does not want 
to be. 


THE investigation of the last election, voted by the Senate on 
motion of Mr. Blaine, so far fully sustains the charges brought 
against the white population of the Southern States. If there 
were no other evidence than that presented by the testimony of 
Southerners themselves, it would be quite evident that their atti- 
tude of mind towards the colored voter is altogether inconsistent 
with any sort of fair play in politics. Any reference to the era of 
slavery and the former status of the colored people, is regarded as 
incendiary. Any criticism of wages and prices, is pronounced 
communistic, and is treated with an emphasis which would satisfy 
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Bismarck himself. In Louisiana, where the investigation was be- 
gun, Governor Nichols had distinguished himself as the only 
Southern governor who denounced these outrages and demanded 
their punishment; but the evidence collected goes far beyond the 
facts which had come to his knowledge. 

These Southern election outrages have been leading reflecting 
people all over the country to ask whether the results of the war 
are as secure as it was thought the amendments had made them. 
Certainly no such state of things as the present would have been 
thought possible ten years ago, and it is widely felt that some re- 
adjustment of the central to the state authority cannot be avoided. 
There is still too much of state rights left in our system of govern- 
ment to allow us to count ourselves a fully organized nation. The 
rights of an American citizen can only be protected against foreign 
invasion or outrage. The worst extremities may be inflicted on 
him at home, in retaliation for the conscientious discharge of his 
duties as a citizen, and it seems without redress. The measure 
proposed by Senator Edmunds and supported by Senator Bayard, 
but opposed by the Democracy, would do something to meet the 
case. It would treat the voter, while engaged in the election of 
the President or a Congressman, as a citizen engaged in the 
discharge of a public duty and entitled to the national pro- 
tection. But even this the South and its Northern allies will not 
tolerate. 

Fortunately for the cause of nationality and of justice, the 
South are furnishing us with the comment which explains their acts. 
First comes the Legislature of Virginia with a series of resolutions, 
in which it is declared that the only function of the general goy- 
ernment, as regards the protection of individuals, is to declare 
that the acts of a state are unlawful. It cannot pass any laws to 
enforce the parts of the Constitution which were enacted to give 
such protection. It can only protest and declare. Therefore, the 
Civil Rights Bill and similar acts are unconstitutional, and the in- 
terference of the United States Courts with the rights of the state 
must be “ prevented by appropriate legislatiqn.” 

Then come the Democratic minority in the United States Sen- 
ate with their resolutions, which declare that when unconstitutional 
and unlawful acts have not been commanded by the laws of the states 
they do not fall within national jurisdiction. It is only when the 
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state has violated the Fifteenth Amendment by abridging the 
right of suffrage, that the nation acquires the right to interfere. 
Acts of individuals, therefore, however violent and illegal, and in 
whatever. connection or with whatever intention committed, cannot 
be taken up by the United States Courts, but belong to those of the 
state; and if the state will not punish them, they must go 
unpunished. 

The two sets of resolutions are not quite consistent, but their 
spirit is the same. They mean that Calhounism is the accepted 
creed of the Southern whites to-day as really as fifty years ago. 
They both mean that the national government is to be made as 
nearly a cipher as possible, and that the great changes effected 
since their folly brought on the deluge in 1861, are to be reversed 
as far as may be. They both mean that no restraints are 
to be put upon the ex-slaveholders, when they see fit to stop their 
former chattels from “ fooling with politics.” 


That these theories still find a certain support in the letter of 
the law is of much less importance than their authors suppose. 
We have outgrown, in the last two decades, the notion that the 
Constitution is a sacred compact which creates an unalterable status. 
We have come to see in it a convenient and respectable docu- 
ment, to which “ amendments are always in order,” even although 
they vitally affect the relation of the states to the national gov- 
ernment. And the war has brought about a new status,—a con- 
dition of feeling and purpose in the public mind,—which even 
the Constitution as amended does not express, but which it will 
express at no distant day. We have come to know that the nation 
is a higher thing than its constitutions and compacts, and that at 
times we must step outside the bounds of the lesser thing in order 
to save the greater. And whenever any provision stands in the 
way of justice, the great end of national existence, or of the nation’s 
unity and perpetuity, that provision must be wiped out, whatever 
be the sanctions which cling to it. 

Let the North consolidate this time to some purpose, and give 
the national courts thé rights of appellate jurisdiction in every 
case where the court is satisfied that the courts of the states will 
not give speedy and just judgment. 
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THE example set by Great Britain and Canada in establishing 
Post Office Savings Banks, is not, it seems, to be followed by our 
government. A substitute for that plan, proposed by Secretary 
Sherman and supported by Mr. Garfield, has passed the House. 
It provides for the issue of Certificates of Deposit, bearing three 
per cent. interest, to any one who has ten dollars to lend the gov- 
ernment, and makes these convertible into four per cent. bonds. 
This scheme has no advantage over Post Office Savings Banks, 
except the saving of trouble. But if it pays private savings banks 
to take this trouble, and if other governments find it profitable to 
take their work off their hands, why should not ours? The Post 
Office system furnishes governments with especial facilities for es- 
tablishing such banks cheaply, while their great number and wide 
diffusion furnish the opportunity of profitable saving to much 
greater numbers of people, and are found thus to add greatly to the 
amount deposited. 

The first objection to these certificates of deposit is that they are 
limited to one amount. A man is led into saving by the readiness 
of the savings banks to take his dimes and quarters, and a vast 
quantity of small deposits accumulate, while any bank which said 
“we will take nothing less than ten dollars in one deposit,” would 
get but little. And this, we fear, will be the case with these 
certificates. 

A second objection is that it proposes to the poor a new and, 
to them, altogether unusual method of investment. They are, in 
general, the least intelligent class. They have learnt, by slow de- 
grees, to appreciate and ‘understand savings banks, which they 
therefore prefer to more novel but more profitable methods of in- 
vestment. If the government had given them the opportunity of 
lending to it their small savings in the way they are accustomed 
to invest these, something might have come of it. But we fear they 
will not buy these certificates of deposit. 

This is to be regretted, as nothing could have been better for 
the country at large than to enrol the thrifty class of the poor as 
government creditors. It would have added to the stability of the 
debt, while it would have deducted from the power of the dema- 
gogue in an equal degree. As it is, this class is left to go on with 
the private banks, a large proportion of whom have been proven 
altogether unworthy of popular confidence. 
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We hope that the all but certain failure of the Certificates of 
Deposit, will lead to a reconsideration of the whole subject and to 
the establishment of Post Office Savings Banks throughout the 
land. 


A month of “resumption” enables us to take a closer and 
more careful look at that costly procedure, and to take meas- 
ure once more of Secretary Sherman’s capacity as a financier. 
We call the measure costly with good reason. To say nothing 
of the injuries and sufferings inflicted during the long process 
of forcing the greenbacks up to the level of par with gold, 
and the indirect injuries to business effected by making this, for 
years past, the great aim of national finance, it will be seen from 
the national balance sheet of the past year that great losses have 
been incurred in the process of resumption. That magnificent 
energy exhibited by the American people in extinguishing the 
national debt, which excited Mr. Gladstone’s admiration, has been 
all but suspended. During 1878, the reduction was less than nine 
million dollars, and in several instances the Treasury was obliged 
to announce that during the month past there had been a positive 
increase of indebtedness. On the other hand, nearly two hundred 
and thirty millions, in coin, are lying in the Treasury vaults, repre- 
senting that amount of bonds upon which the people are to go on 
paying interest for the sake of resumption. And where the process 
of accumulation is to stop, unless Congress intervene, it is hard to 
say, for Mr. Sherman, as we shall see, has no confidence in his abil- 
ity sustain resumption with the amount now at his disposal. We 
think it the clear duty of Congress to say how much the people are 
to pay for their new luxury, and we hope to see the passage of a law 
requiring all further accumulations to be expended in redemption 
of interest-bearing debt. 

No one will dispute that there is some advantage in substituting 
a convertible for an inconvertible currency, and in giving an ap- 
proximately stable value to our paper money. And if the present 
measures to that end had been adopted after making a trial of 
others less objectionable, severe and expensive, there might be a 
case for the resumptionists. But, on the contrary, these have been 
chosen to the rejection of every other, while the reduction of the 
debt and other equally large interests have been sacrificed to 
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them. And, as we said last month, a sudden though slight change 
in the rate of exchange with Europe might strip the Treasury of 
so much of its reserve of coin as to seriously impair the public 
confidence, and cause a run on the remainder. None of the checks 
by which European countries guard against this danger exist 
among us. 


‘ 


TuHat Secretary Sherman has no confidence in resumption, we 
infer from the unmistakeable evidence of his acts. When a bank 
resorts to all sorts of tricks to lengthen the process of redeeming 
its notes in coin, the plain inference is that the officers have no 
confidence in their ability to meet all demands. But Mr. Sher- 
man’s style of resumption bears the closest possible resemblance to 
that sort of trickery. It means resumption in coin in New York 
alone, but resumption in greenbacks everywhere else. The law pre- 
scribes that the interest of the debt shall be paid in coin, and this 
has been one of the provisions which has secured to each commer- 
cial centre the moderate supply of gold coin needed for its ordinary 
occasions. But after New Year’s day the sub-treasuries in other 
cities than New York refused to pay the interest in coin, and 
gave the bondholders their choice between greenbacks and a 
gold-check on New York.* The consequence of this measure 
would be the centralization of our whole gold supply in New York, 
the one locality in which the Treasury practises the conversion of 
greenbacks into coin. For several weeks before resumption, it was 
easy enough to get gold for greenbacks or bank notes in any of 
our cities. But after resumption this stopped and gold could 
only be had at a premium. A resumption so adjusted as to 
restore the premium on gold, is a feat of financiering to which we 
did not think even Mr. Sherman was equal! 

When Mr. Sherman’s attention was called to this, he replied in 
the tone of a person whose smartness has been seen through, and 
promised to have it corrected at an early date. Subsequently, 
however, if we may trust Washington correspondents, he changed 
his tone and said that the day has gone by for favoring the 
bondholders rather than any other class of the people, and that 


* Within the last few days, the Secretary has been paying interest due at Philadel- 
phia, in coin. 
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both alike are to be treated on the supposition that treasury 
notes are as good as gold. But this little matter of favoring the 
bondholders happens to be a part of the law of the land, which 
prescribes that the interest of the debt shall be paid in coin and 
not in promises to pay of any sort. And the arrangement by 
which coin was obtained in exchange for coupons, if not a part of 
the law of the land, was a part of the contract between the nation 
and its creditors. The bonds were bought with the understanding 
that the coupons would be paid in gold at any sub-treasury. If it 
would be a breach of faith to pay silver where “ coin”’ was speci- 
fied, it was far more clearly a breach of faith to make New York the 
only place of payment in coin, when other cities were understood to 
be such. Mr. Sherman was putting weapons into the hands of his 
opponents. 

If any one city must be selected as the solitary point at which 
Mr. Sherman would venture to offer gold for greenbacks,—the one 
counter at which he would display his financial courage to an 
admiring world,—it might have been supposed that Washington 
and the National Treasury would have been chosen. But no; 
resumption in greenbacks was the situation in the Treasury itself. 
Not a gold coin could be had from the government at its own head- 
quarters in exchange for greenbacks. 


TueE Secretary’s want of confidence in resumption seems to be 
shared by his friends the New York bankers. The First National 
Bank, which is managed by former partners of Jay Cooke, appears to 
be the especial pet of the Treasury. It made by far the heaviest pro- 
fits out of the peculiar funding operations, by which the government 
paid interest, at the same time, on both the new four per cent. 
bonds and the old which were to purchase these. It took the lead 
in the questionable transactions by which one sort of legal tender 
coin was to be tabooed for the future by New York banks, and by 
which the same banks pledged themselves to make, for the future, 
no discrimination between gold and treasury notes, and to accept 
no special deposits of gold. If any bank ought to know what the 
Treasury can do, and ought to have the fullest confidence in its 
ability to maintain resumption, it is the First National Bank of 
New York. But, since the date of resumption, this very bank has 
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broken its pledge to the other banks, by accepting a special deposit 
of gold, and lending thereon an equal amount of treasury notes; 
and, although the gold cannot, according to the contract, be 
reclaimed except on the return of those notes, the bank distinctly 
required three days’ notice of every withdrawal of gold! The sig- 
nificance of this will be seen when it is remembered that those 
treasury notes ought to be convertible into gold in five minutes at 
the sub-treasury, just across Wall Street. If these things be done 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 

We are glad to see that there is to be an inquiry into the profits 
which this and other banks made out of the funding operations. 
The way in which the organs of the Treasury denounced every at- 
tempt to look into those accounts, and the emphasis they lay on 
the expense incurred by setting Treasury clerks to overhaul the 
books, should be a spur to public curiosity. 


OnE class of promises which will soon be presented for redemp- 
tion, are those assurances of the immediate return of prosperity 
after resumption. That the event has not thus far produced the 
shadow of a change for the better, is a fact which admits of no 
dispute. Even the insults to Congress, as the great obstacle to a 
business revival, have ceased. The legitimate representative of 
the popular will has waived its objections to the measure; it has 
stood aside to see it fairly tested, and to await the result. 

And one result is to disprove the clamor which charges the 
present era of distress to our “ monetary derangement.” The oft- 
repeated illustrations about a yardstick of varying length, and the 
like, have lost their point. Every obstacle to “a sound restoration 
of business activity on a specie basis” is out of the way, but the 
restoration is, nevertheless, about as far off as ever. The most 
that can be claimed is, that it is coming by advances so slow as to 
be imperceptible ; and, certainly, nothing that happened on New 
Year’s day has helped to make it either more rapid or more visi- 
ble. The year 1879 will see about as many mercantile failures as 
its predecessors. It will see merchants groaning over excessive 
stocks of goods; it will see companies running their works in the 
hope of making their taxes and keeping their working men to- 
gether. It will not see any great revival of business confidence or 
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rise in prices, even although the balance of trade may not again 
turn against us. At most, we are better off than they are in 
Europe, but only for the reason given in a saying said to be cur- 
rent in Europe:—* When America takes to wearing her old shoes, 
she can lay the world under contribution.” And we will not put 
off our old shoes because of Resumption, nor in 1879. 

We, like England, are going through a very trying winter, and 
we have no good reason to believe that this is to be last of such 
winters. The new organizations for charitable relief in Philadel- 
phia have been making a more thorough investigation of the con- 
dition of the poor than has ever been possible before, and they 
have found, even in the thrifty wards and among thrifty classes, an 
amount and a degree of destitution which they could not have 
expected to see. The cry is general that no work is to be had for 
numbers of persons who are willing to take the worst paid employ- 
ment. We believe that we are in much better condition than are 
other large cities, where no such pains has been taken to probe 
this social evil to the depths. We hear no such stories of death 
by hunger, or suicide under the pressure of want, as come to us 
from other quarters. What is true of our city, in this respect, we 


believe to fall far short of the truth as regards other cities; and the 
pressure of cold and hunger throughout our land is a still more 
serious evil than the losses to capitalists and the suspension of 
profits, with which it is associated. From both rich and poor 
there will soon be troublesome questions as to the blessings which 
were promised to accompany resumption. 


THE transfer of our city elections to February gives our people 
an opportunity of taking municipal affairs out of party politics, of 
which they show little disposition to avail themselves. The ordi- 
nary party machinery is as busy as ever in “fixing the slate” 
before the elections, and the selections are made with reference to 
services to the party rather than ability or probity. Not only in 
the less intelligent and wealthy wards, but in those which stand at 
the very summit in this regard, the control of matters has fallen 
into the hands of men to whom the people of these wards would 
entrust nothing else; and men of notorious dishonesty and impu- 
rity of life are put forward as fitting candidates for places of 
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responsibility. And when an office-holder has shown any just 
regard for the public service, he runs a smart chance of being left 
at home next time, without even a vote of thanks. There are 
exceptions, such as the loyalty of the fifteenth ward to Mr. Caven, 
but the tickets nominated by the two parties this winter are, on 
the whole, a disgrace to them and to the city. 

In some wards there is a third party movement, under the title 
of Tax Payers’ Associations, which take from the other tickets 
such names as they believe deserving of confidence, and fill up the 
remaining places with others selected from the class who do not 
seek office. The title of this third party is not indicative of lofty 
aspirations, but it has a business-like sound which will probably 
commend it to the good sense of an over-taxed people. 

Partly, the fault is in our municipal system. The concentration 
of responsibility in the Mayor, by giving him the appointment of 
many of the officials now elected, and the introduction of the 
principle of permanence in office, wherever this is practicable, 
would relieve this busy generation of a duty it does not discharge,— 
the duty of watching politics with as much energy and sacrifice of 
time as is needed for success in husiness. Till we make that 
change, we will have professional politicians to do our duty for us, 
and they will be, in the main, men unworthy of our confidence. 
The Report of the Municipal Government Commission, which is 
now before the Legislature, recognizes these principles. But we 
fear that its chances of passing into law are none of the brightest 
at present. 


Our city has lost two excellent citizens by the deaths of Doctor 
Morton McMichael and Doctor Elias R. Beadle. 

Mr. McMichael was one of our most public spirited citizens, 
and a man endeared in many ways to the people of our city. No 
praise could be spoken after his death that had not already found 
utterance while he was alive. As the owner and manager of our 
oldest daily paper, as the mayor, for a time, of the city, as a man to 
be depended on when anything was to be undertaken for the honor 
or welfare of Philadelphia, he had made a record of usefulness and 
probity second to none in our midst. He was, besides all this, a 
hearty friend, whose presence will be missed from many social 
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circles, and a Christian gentleman whose name was lifted high 
above all reproach. The proprietors and managers of this maga- 
zine are indebted to Mr. McMichael for great kindness and much 
encouragement. From the very inception of their enterprise they 
had his good word, both publicly and privately spoken, although 
there were many points of difference of opinion between them. 

Dr. Beadle’s life was spent first as a medical missionary to 
Syria, and then as a pastor in both the extremes of our own 
country, so that he was already a man of large and wide experience 
when he came among us. And no place seemed to suit him 
so well as Philadelphia. With every year he grew in the respect 
and affection, not only of his own church, but of the public at 
large. Our scientific life, next to the relations he sustained to his 
people in the venerable Second Presbyterian Church, attached him 
to our city. He was a devoted student of conchology, and one of 
the most active workers in the Academy of Natural Sciences. He 
retained a vigorous interest in the medical profession, and some of 
his sermons to medical students were among the finest and most 
characteristic of his pulpit discourses. 








ART INDUSTRY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878 
(Adapted from the Report of Hofrath J. Von Falke of Vienna.) 





X. FRANCE. 


‘THE French exhibit is a conundrum in every sense of this 
[ slangy but expressive term. We are astonished, dazzled and 
puzzled by it at every turn and corner; it is barely possible to get 
away from it, because it fills more than one-half of the entire build- 
ing on the Champ de Mars, and it is crammed full. There seems 
to be no end to the long rows of furniture and decorative objects, 
goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work, pottery, porcelain and terra- 
cotta, bronzes, lamps and chandeliers, carpets, furniture stuffs and 
gobelins. Surely the French manufacturers must bear a high reputa- 
tion and must be revelling in orders from all quarters of the globe, 
to produce all this mass of wealth! At any rate, mere ambition, 
or the desire to glorify their country at this exhibition could not 
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be the sole stimulant actuating them. Honorable mentions, diplo- 
mas or medals may help to stimulate, but they cannot create a high 
standard of industrial art, nor do they suffice for its maintenance 
after that standard has once been reached. By-and-bye, after a 
second and third examination, we manage to recover from our daze. 
We perceive it was intended that we should be dazzled and struck 
with blindness. So we are naturally on our guard, we are unwit- 
tingly made extra-critical, and, on further examination, we find 
ourselves called upon to shake hands, mentally, with old acquaint- 
ances that had done service at the exhibitions of 1873 and 1876, 
or even at earlier ones,—objects which, specially made for interna- 
tional shows, had remained as stock in trade for future occasions of 
the kind, and as such were this time again produced by their 
owners. Many of these articles not only bear the evidence of 
having been assembled very much at random, but they—and the 
most prominent of them, too—show that they are forced specialities, 
owing their origin to a certain desire to astonish the world, and 
thus exceeding the measure of beauty, technically as well as artis- 
tically, wsgue ad absurdum. We perceive, finally, that the propor- 
tion of really fair work to the failures, to the unnaturally forced 
productions, or to common merchandise, is by no means a favorable 
one. If the French, as their programme professed, meant to make 
their exhibit one of choice objects only, they, above all other 
nations, have disregarded this, the most important of all the items 
in their programme. Their exhibit is not one of choice objects 
only, but it is simply a collection of good; bad and indifferent ones, 
with the latter kind largely in the majority. No impartial visitor 
could come to any other conclusion, and the closer his examination, 
the more indifferent he would become. Intelligent Frenchmen, 
too, have evidently gained the conviction of an immense mistake 
made by their nation in regard to this. 

We are glad, nevertheless, to admit that the exhibit of the 
French contains abundant evidence of some genuine and beautiful 
work, and in no department are there more numerous examples, de- 
lightful to behold, than in that of house decoration and furniture. As 
to these, French taste for the last two or three decades has followed 
either the Renaissance or the various styles of the Eighteenth 
Century. French cabinetmakers, their ébénistes, have earned a 
high reputation at various exhibitions by their excellent work in 
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the former (the Renaissance) manner. But, practically, the other 
styles (those of the eighteenth century), were the favorites hitherto 
in France, and monopolized all the living-rooms in a Frenchman’s 
house, barely allowing the Renaissance sometimes to adorn dining- 
room or library. At present, if we may judge from this exhibition, 
the prevailing taste, at least in the wealthier or more aristocratic 
houses, is inclining more to the Renaissance, chiefly that of the 
latter half of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
century. If this change of taste be, indeed, not quite pronounced 
as yet, the bulk of the objects exhibited indicates a decided change 
before long to what may very properly be termed the French Re- 
naissance. This style is so peculiar that it can hardly be thor- 
oughly appreciated without some little study of its prototypes. 
The latter belong to the period above named, are said to come 
from ancient castles in Southern France, and are eagerly, and quite 
regardless of cost, picked’up by French connoisseurs. They are 
for the greater part copied in Lyons, and the characteristics of 
these copies are Renaissance design and construction, with orna- 
mentation ‘in flowers and figures in low relief, after the style of 
Goujon and his school, enriched by numerous slender and excess- 
ively long columns which are often employed in a very strange and 
-incorrect way. Thus, tables have sometimes a whole row of such 
columns springing from the stretcher, or the columns are made to 
form the four legs of an armchair. This style is not precisely pe- 
culiar to France; much of the Dutch furniture of the present day 
is built on similar principles, but it is more massive and coarse as 
to profile and ornamentation. Peculiar to the French work are 
the very slim columns and pilasters and, generally, the elegant 
effect (which bears the stamp of French prettiness); partly also ec- 
centricity of construction, which evidently aims at popular favor. 
At any rate, of all the furniture exhibited by the French, that in 
the Renaissance style possesses the greatest charm. The number 
of exhibitors of this is quite bewildering, but it affords the most 
telling proof of the popularity of this style. Naturally it has 
caused other branches of industrial art concerned with interior dec- 
oration to follow its example, in particular the textile fabrics 
which, in contradistinction to the usual and formerly fashionable 
patterns, bear the name of éfoffvs de style, when they enter the do- 
main of the Renaissance. These fabrics are numerously and well 
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represented by velvets, silks or artistic woolen tissues for curtains, 
portiéres and furniture stuffs from Lyons as well as other manufac- 
turing districts. Many of them are admirable, in particular the 
superb tissues in imitation of Venetian and Genoese stamped vel- 
vets and brocades of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, 
although not always free from the usual exaggerations and eccen- 
tricities and needlessly gigantic flowers or other colossal patterns. 

Next come the wall papers, which copy the ancient designs 
thoroughly as to drawing and coloring; and the embroideries, 
which consist chiefly of appligué work for armchairs, table and 
bed covers, portiéres, etc., both these and the paper affording many 
charming examples. It is all the more surprising to find that those 
embroideries which are not guided by the house-decorator’s de- 
signs are real monsters of bad taste, without a single redeeming 
feature. There is a whole room full of such, both shop and ama- 
teur work. This apparently inexplicable disparity can only be 
accounted for by a wide difference in the tastes of the ordinary 
Frenchman, whose home is generally commonplace and bald, and 
of the French workman or manufacturer, who has an eye to busi- 
ness and displays both taste and judgment in supplying the pre- 
cise thing that the fashion of the day may command. This 
intuitive but business-like taste explains, also, the reason why it is 
possible for so great a variety of artistic styles to co-exist in 
France. The makers, or the workmen themselves, have no par- 
tiality for one or the other of them, and they do their work equally 
well, whether it be Louis XIV. or XV., Gothic or Renaissance that 
is desired. They indulge in no private weaknesses in their trade ; 
they may shrug their shoulders mildly at this or the other style, 
but they have certainly no real fondness for or true feeling about 
any style or period. 

So, besides the eccentric but most frequently beautiful work in 
the style of the French Renaissance, the style of the eighteenth 
century is also represented at this exhibition in all its magnificence, 
and, although we must confess that our individual taste prefers 
other periods, we cannot withhold our acknowledgment from some 
of the excellent work in the last named style. It is illustrated by 
any number of examples, and of all kinds, large or small, gigantic 
or graceful, loaded with ormolu, inlaid work, upholstery, painting 
and so forth. Particularly gorgeous is a bed with pictures after 
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Boucher, in vernis Martin. We are amazed at the seemingly end- 
less variations of this one rather hackneyed and unsuggestive 
style, and can only account for them by the fact that this style was 
the Frenchmen’s own creation, and as such is probably, of all 
styles, the most congenial to them. 


This kind of furniture also has its wall papers, textile fabrics 
and carpets to match. Our general impression of these is that the 
ordinary run of them cannot stand comparison with the é/offes de 
style, and that those of the highest class belong to the most impo- 
sing productions of French industry, though not, perhaps, quite in 
accordance with the principles of industrial art as we understand 
them. The wall papers represent gigantic landscapes or parks, 
mythological or allegorical subjects, pictures in the style of Wat- 
teau, and what not. They are remarkable for being only paper 
and not real canvass and oil paint; but, for all that,.we should be 
afraid of them if hung in our own modest rooms. Technically, 
the gobelins excel even the wall papers. There is, indeed, among 
them an admixture of the quiet, harmonious kind, after Flemish 
taste, such as the lovers of the Renaissance have brought into 
favor, but these disappear amongst the surprisingly immense num- 
ber of gobelins proper. The only change we can record in the 
latter manufacture since 1855, is its change of name from “ Impe- 
rial” to “ National ;” that is all. The colors are just as vivid as 
ever, hardly bearable in any moderate-sized room, and all the aim 
and effort, as usual, is concentrated upon imitating, as closely as 
possible, oil paintings in all their strength and effect,—the false 
aim of pretending to be pictures and not objects of decoration. 
We are not even spared an imitation of gilt picture frames on the 
actual thread of the gobelins; and, not content with hanging qui- 
etly on the wall, these gobelins, in the guise of historical and 
mythological pictures, modern hunting scenes, landscapes and so 
forth, must needs spread themselves on the curved surfaces of sofas 
and arm chairs and ask us to sit down on a gallery of pictures. 
Are we to admire these as the highest efforts of infallible French 
taste ? 


If it be admitted that some branches of French industrial art 
have attained a marvellously high degree of development whilst 
others have sadly lagged behind, then French pottery must be 
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classed in the former and glass in the latter category. As com- 
pared with the manufactures of glass of England, Austria and 
Italy, French glass ranks only next after the other three countries. 
It has no specific traits, no peculiarity of its own. Specifically 
French we could, at most, only call the painting on glass of flowers, 
figures, animals, portraits, etc.; but this kind of decoration is, if 
not the most false, at any rate the most indifferent of all, having 
no regard whatever for the peculiar character of the material on 
which it is applied. 

There is a long list of the exhibitors of glass, headed by the 
famous “Compagnie des Cristalleries de Baccarat,” and the exhibit, 
as a whole, is effective, but it hardly bears closer examination. 
Utter lack of originality is its principal feature. French glass is 
mostly a copy either of English, Venetian, Bohemian or Oriental 
glass; or it imitates almost any other material or manufacture you 
please, whether terra-cotta, Japanese bronze or lacquer, or Chinese 
porcelain, the imitator not being content to borrow the idea merely 
from his model, but copying it faithfully in every detail. There is 
a whole row of manufacturers who have followed the example of 
the hitherto unapproached Monsieur Brocart, in imitating Oriental 
glass, but they have no other aim than mere imitation. 

We notice a very marked difference between French glass for 
domestic use and that for decorative purposes, in that the latter 
seems to have absorbed all the artistic elements commanded by 
the makers. There is no lack of gorgeous painting, engraved 
decoration, gilding, ormolu mounts, and of new colors, partly suc- 
cessful, partly failures; and there are again those inevitable vases 
which seek to please by their gigantic size; but of really beautiful, 
perfect and thoroughly artistic work there is very little indeed. 

On the other hand, art has done hardly anything for the merely 
useful articles; i. e., table glass, etc. The French seem to prefer 
cut glass for this purpose, but there are also plain shapes with 
etched or engraved decoration. The former are mostly clumsy 
and ugly, and the latter without any artistic taste, as though they 
had no claim upon art. There are some exceptions, such as the 
Cristallerie de Clichy’s pretty shapes, and, especially, the Baccarat 
Company’s table glass, of exquisite form and artistically executed 
engraved decoration in imitation of ancient rock-crystal work. 

Singularly enough, the desire to cut a fine figure at the exhibi- 
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tion, by special and strained effort, is nowhere more strikingly 
illustrated than in the Baccarat Company’s court. It suffices to 
quote the principal piece in it, a temple of glass, with glass balus- 
trades, columns and dome complete, and a silver-plated figure of 
Mercury (which might have been glass as well, though it is not,) 
in the middle; and we can only wonder that this marvel of strained 
absurdity could ever have been devised by sensible Frenchmen. 

The most superficial observer cannot help being struck by the 
great variety and, frequently, great beauty displayed in the French 
pottery section, and it will not be difficult for him to arrive at the 
conclusion that this branch of industrial art has attained a vastly 
higher degree of perfection in France than has the manufacture of 
glass. But even the most practised eye might well be puzzled if called 
upon to subdivide this display into its proper groups or classes, as 
the quantity to be dealt with is simply bewildering and contains 
no inconsiderable leavening of work sadly run to seed, and defy- 
ing every attempt at classification. 

The modern French manufacture of faience or glazed pottery 
commenced by imitating Italian majolica. After that, Oriental 
pottery, Palissy and Henri II. ware, Delft, and all the various 
French faiences of the eighteenth century were turned to for 
models, until there was nothing left to imitate. Whilst .some few 
French makers remained content with simple imitation, the great 
majority of them—in contradistinction to the manufacturers of 
glass—are now out of leading strings, and, tender nurslings no 
longer, rejoice in an exuberance of growth which might well be 
likened to a mighty stream flooding its banks. 

We will now study the young growth rather than the imitators, 
and strive to divide it, after a fashion, into three groups, one of 
which we will call the picturesque, the other the decorative, and 
the third the plastic. The first and second terms are somewhat 
arbitrary, as decorative qualities can hardly fail to exist in the pic- 
turesque kind, and vice versa; but we propose to classify under 
the first head, viz., the picturesque, those makes of pottery which 
aim simply at an effect of color by their vigorous and free treat- 
ment, whilst under the decorative kind we would comprise those 
of well defined pattern and ornamentation. The third group we 
will suppose to represent those makes which owe their origin to 
imitation of Palissy ware; it is the least important of the three, 
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and it is still chiefly represented by its originators, Pull and Bar- 
bizet. Though the former, more so than the rest of his school, 
has remained faithful to his ideal, to wit, Palissy, he has clearly 
lost faith in himself. His work of the present day is harder, less 
harmonious, and more crude than his own of 1867, leaving the real 
Palissy ware quite out of our comparison. Sergent’s work, though 
modernizing, is the most dashing and independent, as well as the 
most meritorious, in all this group. 

Of the other two groups, the picturesque is now decidedly the 
more prominent. As to its representatives, their name is legion. 
The free, dashing manner peculiar to it, has drawn many artists into 
its ranks, and amateurs seem to have been attracted, too, fancying 
the style not difficult to manage. The decoration consists princi- 
pally of objects in nature, leaves and flowers, plants, studies of 
foregrounds, bits of wood-scenery, landscapes; next in order come 
butterflies, birds and animals; lastly, human figures, the latter 
most sketchy, but in all the finery and elegance of modern cos- 
tume. No regard whatever is paid to the shape of the unlucky 
vase or beaker on which the painting may happen to be; the lat- 
ter covers it all over, anyhow and somehow, no matter whether it 
be of small or gigantic size, and whether plain or complicated in 
construction. Actual paintings on dishes or slabs are also of fre- 
quent occurrence. Though the variety of pigments is great, and, 
in some cases, seems to rival the oil painter’s palette, still the pre- 
vailing tints are greens and yellows, chiefly deep and of good 
decorative effect. 

Notwithstanding all the good examples exhibited, it must be 
admitted that this kind of work bears unmistakable signs of a ten- 
dency to exceed proper artistic limits. On the other hand, the 
second group, which I have ventured to call the decorative, man- 
ages to keep within bounds. It has only this in common with the 
former, that the bulk of it consists of ornamental objects and ves- 
sels without any special use, except it be for flowers. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the well known factory of Gien, (which has 
managed to revive ancient French faience for table use, in partic- 
ular the old Rouen patterns,) and the imitators of this factory,— 
but the latter do not display any great vigor. 

The various kinds of pottery belonging to this second group 
are many. Though they all commenced by imitating ancient 
models, they now treat the latter in a very free manner, but mostly 
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preserving the general idea. There are representatives in this 
group of nineteenth century majolica, or Delft, or Persian ware, 
but the most popular things seem to be combinations of various 
styles. Numerous makers favor Oriental ideas, whether Persian, 
Rhodian or Turkish, or after the patterns of Eastern Asia. There 
is also one manufacturer, whose strange specialty must be men- 
tioned ; it consists of the imitation, in pottery, of Indian metal 
vases and of Japanese lacquer. Similar playful fancies seem to be 
the hobby of a good many makers in this group. Very few of 
them, indeed, confine themselves to one distinct line; they either 
try to combine various styles, or at least to shine both in the deco- 
rative and picturesque groups. Others again occupy a nondescript 
position, like Deck, who, after commencing by imitation of Persian 
ware, seeks his forte now in pictures, especially in portraits and fig- 
ures, on plates and dishes. Although, of course, in the proper 
ceramic colors, the picture is always his principal aim, the dectra- 
ted-object being deemed of minor importance. 

But these examples are by no means the worst. All the ex- 
aggerations, incongruities, strained and forced work in the French 
pottery court did not, it seems, suffice for the aim the French had 
set themselves for this exhibition. Pottery, too, was to furnish 
something unheard of, something quite extraordinary, and for this 
purpose the exhibition buildings themselves, intended, as they 
doubtless were, to create a new style of architecture, afforded the 
very best opportunity. The mighty front and the arches of the 
Fine Arts building would be all the more imposing if covered with 
glazed terra-cotta. Now, the English use their charming tiles fre- 
quently for interior decoration, and Oriental nations, centuries ago, 
used to clothe their palaces and mosques with them. But the 
English go to work modestly, and the Orientals employed only 
delicate and regular arabesque patterns composed of very few col- 
ors only. The French, however, have managed this time to pro- 
duce in tiles,on the Fine Arts building itself, landscapes with trees 
of natural size, adorned with rock and sea and fanciful architecture, 
and enlivened by allegorical figures of heroic size. They are not 
content, in the way of decoration, with simply flat painting, but 
they clothe enormous walls with pottery in high relief after the 
manner of Luca della Robbia, and they exaggerate his models on 
a gigantic scale. Can architects of artistic education permit these 
things to be done? 
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Of all the ceramic manufactures of France, that of faience, as 
exhibited this year, is by far the most attractive ; even the manufac- 
turers of porcelain, whilom the pride of France in the time of 
Sevres pate tendre, must yield the palm to it. Sévres porcelain, 
just like other makes, has changed very little in the last twenty 
years ; still, it cannot be omitted from the report. We will notice 
first, however, a special branch of pottery, namely, the manufac- 
ture of terra-cotta proper, which manufacture, though of recent 
origin, is the more deserving of interest since eminent artists have 
taken it up. This manufacture of unglazed terra-cotta, originally 
rather a product of art than of art industry, has latterly been so 
extended and developed as to bring it fairly within the domain of 
industrial art. It is a grafting of the sculptor’s art upon indus- 
trial products. A few years ago there were only busts and por- 
traits of terra-cotta after Florentine and Venetian models of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, but the present exhibition shows 
large masses of terra-cotta ware, common as potter’s goods, life- 
size figures, groups, busts, statues and statuettes. The artists who 
exhibit are by no means the meanest; among their ranks are 
sculptors like Carpeaux, Carrier, Belleuse and others. It is easy 
to understand why artists are fond of this medium, because the 
burnt clay preserves all the freshness of touch, all the originality 
of the artist himself, with every delicacy of expression. But this 
capacity for yielding readily to the artist’s hand and touch involves 
also the danger of excessive pliability to all the caprices of artists. 
And so it happens that perhaps no other department of this exhi- 
bition portrays so exactly the modern French mind in all its 
caprices and weaknesses. If some portraits, genre-figures and 
caricatures are crisp and sharp as to character, others are coquet- 
tish and capricious, finical, affected and false in feeling. If the 
former are rough, massive and striking, the latter wear a sickly 
smile, or a grin, or make play with their eyes. They are the es- 
sence of Parisian popular art expressed in terra-cotta. 

With the exception of many figures in biscuit ware, French 
porcelain has given a wide berth to eccentricities of the above 
named kind. It assumes a loftier and a somewhat aristocratic 
stand-point, so to speak, but, on the other hand, it is interesting 
and slightly tiresome. Nothing like the life in it that pervades 
the pottery. The porcelain exhibited consists mostly of things 
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that we know we have seen before this, but there is perhaps an 
extra effort, here and there (and not precisely successful, either), to 
do something novel for the exhibition. Still, some of the objects 
are beautiful, particularly those which have invoked the painter’s 
aid. Asan illustration, we name the beautiful plates, dishes, vases 
and tazzas, with figure decoration in the favorite and costly pate 
sur pate. The general fault of the French porcelain (though this 
may be no fault according to French estimate), is that it aims prin- 
cipally at the production of show pieces lavishly ornamented, ne- 
glecting simply useful articles altogether, The exhibition of 
Vierzon, indeed, shows beautifully decorated dinner and tea ser- 
vices, but these are so extremely finical and of such excessively 
delicate material, that they can only serve for show. Sévres was 
the leader in this direction for years past, and it seems to be the 
sorry leader still, though recently a government commission was 
appointed to examine into its manufacture and to prescribe refor- 
matory measures. It is impossible to judge whether the latter 
have operated successfully or not, because the immense show of the 
Sévres works, in the Ceramic Court, is a jumble of old and new 
work, and although we did see among it some smaller objects of a 
refined character, they were obscured by our old acquaintances from 
former exhibitions, those gigantic vases with beautiful paintings 
on them, but of clumsy, hideous shapes, and of bad workmanship 
disguised by ormolu mounts. This does not look as though a 
comprehensive system of reform had been inaugurated at Sévres. 
At any rate, Sévres does not follow any distinct line, such a severe 
line as one might expect a national institution like this to adopt 
for the benefit of the country. 

Amidst the glazed pottery we find the enamels, or rather the 
enamels of Limoges. Though slightly related to pottery in the 
matter of glaze and painting, they belong of right to the metal 
department. On the other hand, this manufacture, which consists 
of painted enamel on thin sheets of copper, might be considered 
as a special and independent branch ; at any rate, it has increased 
enormously within the last decade. A few manufacturers, like 
Pottier, have been active in this branch for some time, imitating 
the Limoges enamels of the sixteenth century. Now, there isa 
number of new names: Soyer, Robillard, Poiret, etc., all of them, 
we admit, exercising their art in the greatest perfection, and using 
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all the various processes developed in the sixteenth century. 
They have even improved upon the latter processes; at any rate, 
they use a great variety of pigments, some of which the old mas- 
ters of Limoges did not know—or, perhaps, did not wish to know. 
In this respect we have to mention Dalpayrat and Lot’s enamels 
on gold ground. But, in their desire to improve, the makers are 
very apt to drop into the common fault of exaggeration, and of 
forced, unnaturally strained work. The French are only too fond 
of overstepping the clearly defined limits of this very delicate art, 
and so they place before us, alongside of small but most graceful 
and effective objects, enormous plagues of life-size portraits and 
the like. 

The recent use of enamel for interior decoration is probably 
due to the same mistakes in the principles of art. The French 
seem to be over anxious to use it in the decoration of mantel- 
pieces, wainscot and sideboards. It may be a good quality of 
theirs to turn a new fashion at once to some practical account on a 
large scale, but we confess we should not have the courage to 
attempt the use of such delicate and fragile work as this, the 
nature of which is rather that of miniature painting, in a rough 
way on the fire-place or on the wall. 

This remarkable skill of the French is particularly apparent in 
the department of chandeliers, lamps, candlesticks, etc., which 
branch of industrial art has evidently pressed into its service both 
the makers of pottery and of the various kinds of enamels, and 
with great success, too, because by these means great variety of 
effect is obtained. In fact, most of the new kinds of art manufac- 
tures are represented in this combination. Thus the lamps have 
adorned themselves with c/ozsonné enamel after Chinese models, 
and the most beautiful and pure of the examples exhibited are 
those ornamented by this class of enamel. The lamps have fur- 
ther appropriated to their use the Japanese style of metallic deco- 
ration, of gold and silver incrustation on black or oxydised metal 
ground; although this costly process is here imitated in less 
expensive material. They have further benefitted by all the 
improvements in faience, the suspension lamps in particular. Both 
the picturesque and the decorative groups of faience, imitations of 
majolica and of ancient Oriental and French porcelain, are all duly 
represented. Finally, there are the various colors of bronze, of 
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brass and of gilt bronze, not forgetting even the mock-antique 
patina with poisonous green laid on. 

While we admire the Frenchmen’s talent in managing this 
great variety of combinations, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that purity of outline and style are neglected by them to an almost 
incredible degree. Amongst hundreds, or perhaps thousands of 
objects, one of really pure, severe and beautiful shape, combining 
outline with true proportions and spirited conception, is the great- 
est rarity. The best lamps, decidedly, are those which are formed 
of vases of some kind, whether of enamel, faience, porcelain, or 
cloisonné enamel. Everywhere else there is overloading of orna- 
ment, and there is a painful impression as though the maker could 
not make his product rich or showy enough. The principal traits 
of these French lamps and candelabra are broken lines, ugly shapes 
and promiscuous application of ornament without the least regard 
for the fitness of things. The chandeliers might easily have shown 
pure and beautifully curved lines, if they had only followed the 
ancient work of the Louis XIII. period which they pretend to imi- 
tate. But, instead of the charmingly natural joints and the easy 
curves of the branches in the antique models, the modern work 
shocks by bad joints, inexplicable angular breaks in the curves, 
the branches carrying the candles are mostly too thin and are 
treated as ornaments, without rhyme or reason for doing so; the 
whole, in fact, makes the impression of a jumble without the least 
repose or dignity about it. This celebrated branch of French 
industrial art certainly leaves much to be desired, and none, per- 
haps, exhibits as distinctly and clearly the weak side of modern 
French taste. 

For the last two centuries France has stood unrivalled for 
silversmith’s and goldsmith’s work, jewelry and bronzes. In 
respect to the latter, it is undoubtedly facile princeps in our day, 
and, indeed, if we consider the French bronzes technically only, 
and not from the standpoint of high art, we must admit their 
superiority to those of the other European countries, and it is 
quite certain that the quantity produced by all the latter put 
together does not nearly reach the total of the French production. 
Neither do they equal the French in workmanship, and it isa 
matter of course that wealthy buyers of all nations prefer French 
bronze statues and statuettes, groups, chandeliers, candelabras, 
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candlesticks and chimney clocks to any made elsewhere. Manifold 
efforts are made in other lands, but none can hold a candle to 
France, except, perhaps, Japan, whose manufacture of bronzes pos- 
sesses both importance and originality. 

Although the mass of bronzes exhibited by France this year is 
truly overwhelming, and although the workmanship of other 
countries cannot stand a comparison, yet we do not wish to be 
understood as exalting the merits of the French article. On the 
contrary, we fear the tendency pursued by this branch of French 
industrial art, particularly of late years, is not of the artistic diapa- 
son which we might expect from France. 

We regret to say, the chief merit of French bronzes—just as in 
other branches of modern French industrial art—lies in the work- 
manship rather than the design. Technically speaking, they are 
perfect ; they are generally well finished and sometimes even su- 
perbly so. The French are far ahead of other European makers 
as to the brown patina of their bronze; the Japanese only excel 
them in this respect. Brass, which at one time threatened to be- 
come a favorite color, has not ousted the standard brown, but, 
judging from the present show, it looks as though gilt bronze were 
steadily coming into favor and, necessarily, with gilt bronze, the 
patterns of the eighteenth century too. 

The surfaces are finely chased, as a rule, even approaching to a 
polish; rarely are they left rough or of a “dead” finish. The 
French are quite correct in thus treating the human figure. Even 
when their bronze statues show the finest veins, as some extra well 
finished ones do, the surface is otherwise smooth and almost as 
though polished, just like healthy human skin. But the French 
do not seem content merely with artistic treatment of surfaces, 
they enrich their work with all the various styles of enamel and 
inlaying that reappeared within the last twenty years. The most 
important of these is the Chinese émazl clotsonné, taken up first by 
Barbédienne for bronzes destined for domestic as well as sacred 
purposes; there are few of Barbédienne’s productions in this line 
that do not mar the harmonious effect of his models by excessive 
quantity of gilt surface. Nowadays, the use of this kind of enamel 
is painfully general and there is an untold number of exhibitors of 
it. Every possible object, from communion services down to 
spittoons, is decorated with this species of enamel, without, in most 
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cases, the least trace of the artistic sentiment displayed in the 
Chinese originals. The French excel the latter in variety of 
color as well as in variety of design, and manage even to apply 
this kind of enamel to objects in the style of Louis X VI., as shown 
by Barbédienne’s chimney piece with a clock and set of vases and 
candelabra to match, all in c/otsonné enamel on bronze, and a prin- 
cipal show piece, too, it is in that manufacturer’s room. 

The Limoges enamel, of the extensive production of which we 
had occasion to speak already, could not fail to find its way, either, 
towards the makers of bronze. It is plentifully displayed on clocks 
and candelabra as well as on other objects, and it is mostly, too, 
applied with judgment and nicety of feeling. Messrs. Mercény, 
Jeune and Jussy’s work deserve special mention. 

French industrial art has adopted also the various styles of 
Japanese metal work, inlaying with gold and silver, combinations 
of various differently colored metals, oxydized silver, inlaying with 
copper and black enamel, etc., etc. If these be imitations, both in 
the technical and in the artistic sense, we are still grateful for them 
as novelties. 

It is fortunate for the French bronze makers that the production 
of statues allies them so closely to high art; if it were not for this 
redeeming feature, if we were to judge them solely by their own 
designs, and not by those of the sculptor’s whose statues or groups 
they copy, we should say that they fell far short of our expecta- 
tions. Though this work is clearly French, they have not a style 
that might be called national, neither do they show any work of 
their own that is simply and severely beautiful. The French 
bronzes glory in the greatest variety of styles, from Louis XIV. 
down to our day. They commence with the models of Lepantre, 
one of the first designers of the time of Louis XIV., an artist of 
great wealth of ideas, but wildly fanciful; and they wind up with 
the latest fashion, to wit, China and Japan, the art designs of which 
countries are made to do good service. All these styles come 
equally handy to the French ; those of the Louis XIV. period may 
not be their favorites, but those of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century certainly are, and are largely used. It did look at one 
time, indeed, as though brass would come into fashion, and with it 
the more severe models of the sixteenth and of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. But even the great leader in this kind of 
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work, Lerolle, who made a very good beginning, has since plunged 
into eccentricities; his designs are uncouth, bizarre, overloaded, 
and he follows that kind of popular taste which exacts monster 
showpieces and exaggerations. It is sad that the leaders should 
be the first to fall from grace. Barbédienne himself is no excep- 
tion. His principal piece is a bronze clock sixteen or twenty feet 
high, an erratic bit of composition, combining all possible varieties 
of styles and treatment, Greek and Gothic, Renaissance and Louis 
XV., a steeple with various stories, gables and turrets, statues and 
statuettes, bronze, marble and enamel;—a grand show piece 
for the exhibition, but otherwise not possessing the slightest claim 
to be allowed to exist at all. There are other cases quite as bad 
as this; in fact, almost every single French manufacturer is suffer- 
ing more or less from this mania of desiring to inflict himself upon 
the public at any cost—to “ show off”’ in fact. 

The silversmiths are not so bad. Their costly material keeps 
them within bounds, at any rate. On the other hand, they are 
wanting in vigor, mobility and interest. We refer particularly to 
silver plate for table use, which impresses us as being neither good 
nor bad. Of the latter kind there is an example in a very queer 
dinner service, by Cailar, Bayard and Co.; the centre dish of which 
is carried by four savages, each running away from the other, leav- 
ing us to infer that the dish itself would ultimately meet with the 
terrible fate of being quartered. There is, however, a great 
deal of fair work to be seen, particularly of Christofle’s, which 
ranks first among the goldsmith’s work, with much more merit 
than Barbédienne’s does in the latter’s own line. But Christofle is 
not equally excellent in his table services and in his ornamental 
objects; in which respect, as we have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, his is not an isolated case in French industrial art. His 
work for domestic use is commonplace to a degree, without the 
least merit or charm, whilst the other is full of new ideas, of beau- 
tiful shapes, charmingly decorated and generally superbly finished. 
Leaves and flowers are most gracefully disposed over the surfaces 
and melt into the latter as delicately as possible. ll this is 
electro-plated ware. The ideas suggested by the Hildesheim treas- 
ure, as well as the inlaying and incrustation systems of the Japa- 
nese and the cloisonné enamel of the Chinese, are not only 
judiciously applied by Christofle, but he also stands unrivalled as 
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to liberal and independent treatment of the ideas thus borrowed. 
For all this, we are painfully reminded of the lack of a well defined 
artistic tendency or character; but it seems to be typical of French 
taste that French makers do not possess any ambition that way. 
They just furnish what popular taste may call for, but they do not 
lead or guide the latter, neither do they wish to do so. 

If we except the ecclesiastical work, the productions of Froment 
Meurice show decidedly the most individual character. Here, 
at least, is an attempt at consistent style and nothing arbitrary. 
A dinner service, by Carrier Belleuse, with beautiful figures of chil- 
dren, is in the manner of Lepantre, whilst a very fine épergne is in 
the Louis XIV. style. But Renaissance is the favorite in this 
maker’s vases and beakers of fine stone or rock-crystal mounted in 
gold enamel, and some of them are quite fit for a museum; his 
jewelry is equally good, some of it is a harmonious combination of 
classical designs with the Renaissance style. 

Other goldsmiths, viz.: Duron, Leopold Herbert, etc., show 
similar vases and beakers, but they are not up to the standard of 
the above. The jewelry of Emile Philippe possesses a certain style 
of its own, but it seems to attach greater importance to strange ef- 
fect than to beauty of shape. 

L. Falize et Fils show goldsmith’s work in imitation of the best 
period of the Renaissance, partly adorned with the finest inlaid 
wrought iron work of Zuloaga (already noticed under the head of 
Spain), and partly with superb Limoges enamels, jewels, etc. ; 
their work is unrivalled for a marvellous degree of finish and for 
thoroughly consistent design. 

The great bulk of French jewelry, genuine and costly as well 
as imitation, follows a road of its own, or rather no road at all, but 
one may distinguish some difference of direction between them. 
First of all, we must discriminate between jewelry proper in pre- 
cious stones and goldsmith’s trinkets. As regards the latter the 
purchase of the Campana collection by the French, two years ago, 
promised to bring classical models into favor. But such did not 
prove to be the case. There may be isolated cases, but those are 
rather simple imitations than independent efforts having a nobler 
aim, such as those of Falize above named, who, by the way, is 
also the leader in the use of ename] for jewelry. But the great 
mass of ordinary jewelry—and notwithstanding many exhibitors’ 
attempts at specialities—still follows that comfortable and arbitrary 
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line which professes no real and serious aim. Though playful 
trifles may be sucessful, the more important things are generally ugly 
in shape, often without a raison da’ étre, and certainly without any 
artistic merit. Neither is the too frequent use, in combination, of 
red and green colored gold to be defended. Altogether, this 
branch of industrial art may have been enriched and improved, 
technically speaking, but essential progress since 1867 there is none. 

Jewelry proper, that branch of it which deals with precious 
stones, is represented in a worthier manner. If we compare the 
jewelry of the sixteenth century and that of India with French 
work, we are reminded that the latter is wanting in color. The 
ancients’, as well as the Indians’, principal object was to produce 
an effect of color by the judicious arrangement of precious stones 
in combination with gold, but the French appreciate chiefly the 
diamonds alone, with rarely a sapphire or an emerald occupying 
the central place. Rouxinat and Lourdet and Bapst show jewelry 
of the latter kind and of enormous value. The favorite style, 
however, is to confine the diamond to its kind, as though no stone 
were worthy of being placed alongside, and, in order to avoid even 
the semblance of color near it, it is generally set in silver instead 
of gold, and the quantity of metal is restricted to the narrowest 
limits possible. 

There are two lines of taste to be observed in this kind of jew- 
elry. The older line is the realistic, representing generally 
flowers, buds, branches, sheaves or a bouquet in diamonds, forming 
a coronet, a necklace, or what not, upon principles which are not 
artistic and not calculated to set off the diamonds themselves to 
full advantage. The great mass and the most valuable bits in this 
exhibition belong to this line. The minority belang to a more 
conventional school which confines itself to set patterns, thus 
favoring the reflections and the effect of the precious stones. Since 
Austria first set a good example in this direction in 1873, this 
school seems to be working its way in France. It manages even 
to treat figure subjects conventionally but effectively, as illustrated 
by a beautiful coronet by Fouquet; and thus not only guides the 
makers in the proper direction, but adds to the charm and variety 
of this branch of industrial art. Here, at any rate, there is 
improvement and progress. Unfortunately, we cannot say the 
same of the other departments which we have reviewed above. 

Translated by Gustavus Natorp. 
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MR. MORGAN UPON EARLY ROMAN HISTORY.* 


T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of Mr Mor- 
| gan’s “ Ancient Society” as a contribution to the history of 
primitive institutions. Building upon the results reached by 
Maine, Coulanges, Laveleye, and others of their class, but with 
fresh materials of his own, of the highest instructiveness and value, 
he may fairly claim to have carried the investigation at least one step 
farther back than any of his predecessors, and to have nearly, if not 
quite, bridged over the gulf between the usages of savage society 
and the settled institutions of civilized nations. Nor is it, perhaps, 
the earlier period, in which he is a recognized authority, that owes 
most to his researches; to the classical student, at least, their 
greatest value consists in the light they throw upon the early insti- 
tutions of the Greeks and Romans. Just what was needed for the 
understanding of these, was what Mr. Morgan has done:—to 
approach them from the point of view, not of what they grew into, 
but of what they grew out of; not of the classic ages, but of pre- 
historic antiquity; not of historical record, but of archzological 
science. No person before him has ever possessed the materials 
for this work, for no person has ever brought to the study of the 
Greek and Roman institutions so comprehensive and accurate a 
knowledge of the society and government of savage and barbarous 
peoples. 

The study of Mr. Morgan’s book must, therefore, be pronounced 
indispensable for any right understanding of the gentile society 
upon which the institutions of both Greece and Rome were 
founded. It might seem, indeed, that this work had already been 
accomplished; that since the publication of M. Coulange’s Cz#é 
Antique, the structure and history of gentile society needed no 
further illustration. Mr. Morgan, however, aims to supply the 
connecting link between the gentilism of the classic nations and 
the rude savagery out of which it grew; his special contribution 
to this discussion is the analysis by which the early social stages 
of these nations are brought into a comprehensive scheme along- 
side of savage and barbarian society. The period of Homer 
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receives a wholly new light from being brought into comparison 
with Senecas and Aztecs, and coolly ticketed “ Upper Status of 
Barbarism.” 

Gentile society, too, even as such, finds many instructive illus- 
trations in these pages. The fundamental doctrine of the book, 
the contrast between Sociefas and Civitas; the military democracy, 
with its government of three powers—the military commander, 
the council of chiefs, and the assembly of the people; the hierar- 
chical organization of gentes, phratries and tribes, with its curious 
parallelism in so many barbarous nations; and, above all, the sketch 
of the process by which, under Clisthenes and Servius Tullius 
especially, the primitive Societasewas developed into a Civitas :—all 
these are points of the highest value, and are worked out with 
great thoroughness. We smile, to be sure, to see Theseus and 
Romulus placed in the same category with Red-Jacket and Corn- 
planter, and the Roman Senate with the Iroquois Council; but, 
after all, it gives a reality to these early times and men which 
Livy’s “pictured page” somehow fails to impart. 

I desire, at the outset, to make this hearty acknowledgment of 
the services Mr. Morgan has rendered to the study of classical 
antiquities, before proceeding to point out some mistakes that he 
has made in regard to Roman antiquities, some of them of no 
small moment. Some of these mistakes are caused by a disposi- 
tion—natural enough in a discoverer—to strain his theories beyond 
what facts will warrant; some result from a lack of that minute 
knowledge of the facts, which cannot be expected in any but a 
classical scholar by profession. This would indeed be less essential 
if he had always been fortunate in the choice of his modern 
authorities. He has generally followed Niebuhr, but has departed 
from his authority on some points—not always wisely; nor, on the 
other hand, does he appear to be aware how far modern scholar- 
ship has removed from Niebuhr’s conclusions. Mommsen he cites, 
but he cannot be said to have mastered Mommsen’s theory of 
early Roman institutions—a theory which in the main lends sup- 
port to his own, while at the same time it would correct it in many 
particulars. After all, with no lack of gratitude to the students 
- of pre-historic times, we classical students have still a work which 
no one but ourselves can do. Mr. Morgan has given us a key to 
many of the puzzles of our science, but it is for us to say where it fits. 
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The errors in question will naturally come in the order here 
indicated :—first, those which touch in general the application of 
his theory, then matters of detail. 

The most fundamental question in the whole discussion is, at 
what point of time or of historical development shall we place the 
divergence of the Greeks and Romans from the barbarian current? 
It is here that we see most markedly Mr. Morgan’s disposition to 
push his theories to an extreme. For it is, to be sure, a vivid and 
instructive piece of analogy when Romulus and Theseus are placed 
by the side of Red-Jacket and Cornplanter; but, after all, they 
were different men, belonged to a different race, and possibly toa 
somewhat different state of society. Mr. Morgan himself points 
out, with great emphasis, the peculiar bent which the Romans took 
in developing their « Council of Chiefs” into a Senate, thus substi- 
tuting an aristocratic principle for the earlier democratic basis of 
society (p. 281). But this special development could not have begun 
here, it must have been itself the outgrowth of a tendency already 
rooted in the race. May it not be said that the Romans had 
already begun, at their earliest separation from the Aryan stock, to 
manifest that political genius which always distinguished them? 
nay, that the Aryan race itself, before it separated into its various 
branches, had already developed some of those characteristics 
which have placed it at the head of civilization?* For some 
reason, the Aryan race has taken the lead among the races of man- 
kind ; for some reason, the Greeks and the Romans outstripped all 
other races in their early growth. This exceptional progress was 
shown most strongly in the arts of government ;—is it not there- 
fore likely that they began to assume a political organization at an 
earlier stage and of a higher type than other nations? It is sim- 
ply a question of probabilities which must be determined by the 
evidence of facts; but it may be fairly claimed that the probabilities 
are against the continuance of the barbarous type of social organi- 
zation among the Greeks and Romans so late as is assumed by 
Mr. Morgan. 


* Mr. Henry Adams, in a lecture on «« Woman’s Rights in Primitive History,” deliv- 
ered in Boston in December, 1876, suggested that it was the ‘social rebellion against 
the old communal system,” the early and vigorous development of the family principle, 
on the part of the Aryan stock that was “the means of their extraordinary success, 
and of the domination which they established wherever they set their feet.”’ 
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Take now the case of the kingly office. He objects (p. 246) to 
translating dasileus by king, on the ground that the Greek term 
carried with it none of the modern notions of royalty. The obser- 
vation itself is a good one ; we are too prone to carry our modern 
ideas into the institutions whose names we translate by those of 
modern institutions. But it is just the same with the word fing, 
as a purely English word. What similarity is there between the 
kingship assumed by Cedric and that of William the Conqueror, 
or again that of William IV.? zg, in its primitive Germanic 
sense, is as exactly as possible the equivalent of the early Greek 
basileus ; and, on the other hand, “ie basileus, the Great King of 
Persia, exercised a power as far removed from a basileus like Cod- 
rus, as the power of King Henry VIII. differed from that of King 
Cedric. 

Moreover—leaving the name aside—his definition of the pow- 
ers of the Greek and Roman king is very questionable. He 
insists that “the rex was a general and also a priest, but without 
civil functions,” (p. 317.) But no proof is brought of this except 
the a priort one—the Roman rex was at bottom the Iroquois war- 
chief. Now no authority is higher than Mr. Morgan’s upon the 
powers of the Iroquois war-chief; but certainly no authority upon 
Roman antiquities—looking solely at the evidence before him— 
would say that the Roman king was nothing but a priest and a 
general.* What is true is that, in this early stage of society, cevdl 
functions and relations are wholly subordinate,—with the unim- 
portant exception of judicature ; but whatever civil functions there 
were, certainly belonged to the king. To say nothing of the frag- 
mentary and traditional accounts of the seven kings, we have the 
positive fact that the consuls succeeded without a gap or a reser- 
vation to the power of the banished kings; and the powers of the 
consuls were from the first largely administrative. 

Again, when he says (p. 242) that “monarchy is incompatible 
with gentilism,” on the ground that “ gentile insitutions are essen- 
tially deimocratical,” the statement seems to be only half right, or 
at least only half proved. Undoubtedly, gentilism is democratic 





* The latest statement of the powers of the Roman king, made by the first living 
authority upon the subject is:—der zunachst in den rémischen Kénigthum vorwal- 
tende Gedanke [ist] weder der des Priesterthums noch der des Feldherrnrechts gewe- 
sen, sondern der des Richteramts.’”” Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii, p. 12. 
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at bottom, and the proof of this is one of Mr. Morgan’s best 
achievements; but surely the contemporaries of Napoleon III. do 
not need to be taught that democracy is not incompatible with 
monarchy. What he has in mind is no doubt the fully developed 
secular monarchy of the Tarquinian dynasty, as contrasted with 
the earlier half-sacerdotal monarchy, which was a direct outgrowth 
of gentile society. It was this later monarchy, through the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, that undermined the Gentile institu- 
tions; not, however, by antagonism to its democracy, for this had 
already been developed into an aristocracy, but by itself allying 
itself with the new democracy of the leds. 

The strongly aristocratic character of the early Roman constitu- 
tion, a point especially insisted upon by Mommsen, is recognized 
clearly by Mr. Morgan (p. 313), and its effects justly appreciated. 
He seems to us, however, wrong in his account of its origin; strange- 
ly so, inasmuch as the view presented by him is wholly irreconcilable 
with his theory of the growth of gentile society. He speaks (p. 
281) of the “Senate, with the patrician class it created;” and, on 
page 313, simply repeats Livy’s assertion that the descendants of 
the senators were patricians. Mr. Morgan is not alone in follow- 
ing Livy on this point; the same position was taken by Rubino, in 
a work which was probably the most original and important in 
this field between Niebuhr and Mommsen. No doubt, too, there 
is a germ of truth in the statement, but it certainly cannot be ac- 
cepted literally. The patricii, or members of the gentes, were ina 
certain sense the sons of the patres, or heads of the gentes, who com- 
posed the Senate, and from this fact the name was derived.* But 
this is something entirely different from Livy’s artificial creation of 
an aristocracy. If there is any one point of Roman antiquities 
established beyond a doubt, by those researches into early society in 
which Mr. Morgan is one of the most distinguished workers, it is 
the natural and organic growth of the Roman patriciate. Livy’s 
view was consistent with Livy's understanding of ancient society, 
but it has been wholly outgrown since Niebuhr. Mr. Morgan 


* It may be that further investigation will confirm Genz’s theory that the heads of 
the gentes occupied a place which can best be compared to that of the heads of the 
Celtic clans. The theory of some philologists that the Italians stood nearer to the 
Celts than to the Greeks, finds some support in the comparison of their institutions. 
See Mommsen, vol i., p. 421, note. 
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goes on (p. 324) to give an account of the origin of the pleds, in 
which he shows a clear conception of the relations of this body to 
the patricians and to the clients. But in his sketch he has made 
no provision for those members of the genées who were not ad- 
mitted to the Senate; neither were they plebeians, for “a person 
was a plebeian because he was not a member of a gens.’ Now, it 
is very certain that the Roman state contained no such nonde- 
scripts as these. 

The subject of the gentile organization of the Romans is dis- 
cussed with great correctness and fulness. The important fact is 
brought out clearly (p. 282) that the genes, in all authentic histo- 
ry, were purely private bodies; a consequence of the early transi- 
tion from soctetas to civitas. So, with the equally important fact 
that the curza, the equivalent to the Grecian phratria, was to all 
intents and purposes an artificial and strictly public body (p. 303); 
the assumption (in which he agrees with Fustel de Coulanges) that 
it was an organic outgrowth of the gens, is perhaps doubtful. 

In two or three special points, Mr. Morgan’s excellent descrip- 
tion of the Roman gens needs to be corrected. 

He takes exception more than once to the common statement 
that the gevs was composed of families; “for,” he says (p. 268), 
“two geutes were represented in every family.” See, also, page 
281. He loses sight here of the distinctive character of the Roman 
family, and its peculiar relation to the pater familias. The woman, 
upon marriage, passed absolutely from the family of her father to 
that of her husband, to whom she now stood zu loco filie. , Mar- 
riage, precisely like adoption, created an agnatic relationship, and 
the wife was the agnate of her husband, just as the adopted son 
was the agnate of his adoptive father. Now agnatic relationship 
and gentile relationship are exactly the same thing at bottom, the 
only distinction being that the ges is an aguatio so far extended 
that its origin, in one pater familias, has passed out of memory, 
and can only be observed by way of analogy. Agnation is, by the 
very nature of things, within the gevs; the wife, therefore, being 
the agnate of her husband, must belong to his gezs; and at his 
death, if he has appointed no guardian over her by will, she came 
under the guardianship of his agnates,—generally of her own 
sons. Moreover, one well recognized form of capitis deminutio was 
that by which the married woman lost her gens by the very act 
of marriage. 
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It is true, the woman, on her marriage, retained her original 
gentile name, and it was probably this fact that led Mr. Morgan to 
the conclusion that she did not change her gens. But this point, 
like so many others, has been satisfactorily explained by Mommsen 
(Romische Forschungen, p.9). We must remember that in the later 
period of the republic, the marriage with anus had almost passed 
out of use, so that here, of course, there was legally no change of 
gens; indeed, the whole gentile organization had now been very 
greatly weakened. But even before this, the civil marriage in its 
two forms of coemptio and usus had practically superseded the 
religious marriage (confarrcatio) at a very early date; and although 
these conveyed the manus, they did not establish a gentile relation 
so completely as to change the name—for, as is well known, the 
gentile name was for women the one by which they were, for the 
most part, individually known. For the earliest times, however, 
Mommsen is of the opinion that the woman did, upon marriage, 
adopt the name of her husband; and this is the explanation he 
gives to the familiar formula guando tu Gaius, ego Gata—Gaius 
(Gavius) being originally a gentile appellation. 

But it is Mommsen’s opinion, further, that in the earliest times 
marriage was regularly within the gexs—that the Romans, to use 
Mr. McLennan’s expression, were endogamous. This is a point 
which needs further investigation. Mr. Morgan, in his note in 
reply to Mr. McLennan, (the arguments of which seem, as a whole, 
conclusive,) denies the reality of this distinction. ‘ Wherever,” 
he says, p. 512, “the gentile organization has been found, inter- 
marriage in the gens is forbidden. . . . But, as an equally general 
rule, intermarriage between the members of a gens and the mem- 
bers of all the other geztes of the same tribe is permitted.” He 
brings up no evidence for this statement, however, as regards the 
Romans, merely observing (p. 284) that certain described cases 
illustrate this rule. And it is a fact that in the historical period, 
marriage out of the gevs appears to have been the rule. I have 
not been able to find a single case of marriage between two per- 
sons (whether patrician or plebeian) of the same gentile name. 
Nevertheless, it would seem to be clearly established by the case of 
Fecenia Hispalla (Livy, 39, 19) that exuptio gentis was not, asa 
rule, allowed. 

A point akin to this is as to whether the Italian nations had, in 
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early times, “attained the monogamian family.” (p. 279.) It is, 
perhaps, not a very essential point. Of all points in Mr. Morgan’s 
theory, the syndyasmian family seems to be least important and 
least well established; but if there was such a one, surely the 
Romans of the last century of the republic possessed it. For the 
essential features of this, according to his definition (p. 28), was 
that “divorce or separation was at the option of both husband and 
wife:” words which precisely describe the condition of things at 
this period. And it seems altogether natural to regard this asa 
survival from earlier times. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
his view finds a strong support in the institution of diffareatio— 
the only process by which, in the earliest times, the pure patrician 
marriage by confarreatio could be dissolved. 

Passing from the primitive gentile organization of patrician 
Rome to the development of the political state, we find—with a 
broad and generally accurate outline of events—a good many 
questionable points of detail. After describing the conquest of 
Alba Longa, and the incorporation of its citizens into the Roman 
organization—events which, however they may lack historical evi- 
dence, typify, nevertheless a real process, he goes on to the con- 
quests of Ancus Marcius, which he describes in exactly the same 
terms. The inhabitants of these towns, he says, were settled upon 
the Aventine, and formed the basis of the third tribe, the Luceres. 
Now it would be rash to undertake to determine, off-hand, so con- 
troverted a point as the origin of the Luceres: it ought to be said, 
however, that no good authority gives it as this, and that the 
inhabitants of the Latin towns conquered by Ancus Marcius are 
almost universally regarded as the nucleus of the p/eds. So with 
the statement that the Luceres were the patres minorum gentium 
(pp. 314, 325); there is authority for it, but hardly any one at the 
present day would accept it. 

A paragraph upon page 320 requires considerable correction. 
The title custos urbis for the prefectus urbi, as well as the identifi- 
cation of this officer with the princeps senatus, are supported by 
very slender authority. Neither was he a permanent officer, but 
was only appointed by the king as his representative when he was 
about to leave the city. Of course, therefore, the statement that 
this officer alone had the authority to convoke the Senate, falls of 
itself. What is meant by the statement that after the time of the 
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Decemvirs this officer (now called. prefectus urbi) was elected by 
the comitia, it is impossible to imagine. Neither can the office of 
pretor be said, in any just sense, to have been derived from this. 
It is true the older office disappeared when that of pretor was 
established, and probably because it was no longer needed; but 
the one was merely the temporary appointment by the magistrate 
of what we may call an attorney, the other the permanent separa- 
tion from his powers of certain definite functions. 

There is also an error of some importance on page 317, where 
it is said that “the comttia curiata, by appeal, had the ultimate 
decision in criminal cases involving the life of a Roman citizen.” 
This right of appeal was not absolute, but depended upon the will 
of the king. Under the republic it was made absolute, and 
regarded as the palladium of Roman liberties, holding the same 
place in the Roman mind that the trial by jury does in the Eng- 
lish. This is a point, indeed, of material importance, inasmuch as 
this right of appeal, together with the limitation of the term of 
office, and the sharing it with a colleague, are the three points in 
which the power of the consul differed from that of the king. 

The chapter upon “the institution of Roman political society,” 
excellent as a general sketch, contains also some misconceptions. 
The plebeian class is well defined, but its origin is placed too early. 
In the earliest monarchy we cannot conceive any members of soci- 
ety who were not connected with the geztes, either as members or 
clients. But the clients were not plebeians in the true sense of the 
term. It is true they passed afterwards into the plebeiate, when 
the gentile organization was relaxed ; but, as Mr. Morgan himself 
shows, the plebeians proper were the unorganized mass, the “lord- 
less’? men, as we may call them, who gradually gathered in the 
city. These were wholly outside of any organization; of course, 
therefore, could not be called upon (as the clients probably could) 
for military service, as is stated (p. 323). It would seem, indeed, 
that the main object of the centuriate organization of Servius Tul- 
lius was to bring this class into the military service; the conver- 
sion of this organization to political purposes, and its transforma- 
tion into a voting assembly, must have come later. 

The statement, therefore, (p. 333) that the powers of the comitia 
curiata were “ now transferred to the comitia centuriata”’ is proba- 
bly premature ; and, at any rate, there were some powers of the 
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earlier assembly which it never lost. Another statement, that the 
number of centuries in each class was established arbitrarily, is 
hardly likely to be true. According to Mommsen (vol. i., p. 137) 
it was determined by the proprietorship of whole shares (Hides), 
or aliquot portions, of land; the fact then that the first class so far 
outnumbered the others, shows a high degree of general prosperity 
and equality of condition. This is a very interesting point, in 
view of the essentially rural and agricultural foundation of the 
early state. 

The account of the tribes of Servius Tullius (p. 338) lacks 
definiteness. Nobody puts the number of rural tribes at twenty- 
six, except as a temporary thing; the full number was, of course, 
thirty-one. The only question in controversy is whether the rural 
as well as the urban tribes were established by Servius Tullius. 
With respect to these tribes, it is an incorrect, or at least a mislead- 
ing, translation of Dionysius that this king “ made the the city to 
consist of four parts [tetpdgudo] which before consisted of three ;” 
taken in connection with what goes before, where the word is 
uéon, this would certainly give the impression that the old 
divisions as well as the new were local. Neither is it correct to 
compare these local tribes with the demes of Clisthenes, but with 
his ¢ribes ; what corresponded to the Attic demcs were the pagi, 
into which the whole territory of Italy was divided. It is mislead- 
ing, therefore, to call these artificial tribes “townships ;” for, as he 
goes on to say, they “did not become integral in the sense of par- 
ticipating in the administration of government.” The term 
“ward,” used in another place, will do better. Even here, how- 
ever, he exaggerates the independence of these tribes. It is far 
from being proved that they had “elective offices ;” and they cer- 
tainly had (individually) no assembly, unless we can call it an 
assembly where the several tribes came together to cast their indi- 
vidual votes as component parts of the tribal comitia; and even 
this belongs to a much later stage. 

On page 333 we find a misapprehension as to the powers of the 
Roman Senate, which is represented as being a probouleutic body, 
like that of Athens, which prepared business for the Assembly. 
Now this is a strong point of contrast between the Senates of 
Athens and Rome; their powers in this regard were just the oppo- 
site of each other. The distinction, indeed, points to a radical 
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difference in origin. The Roman Senate has no organic relation- 
ship to the probouleutic Senate of Athens, but to the Senate of | 
the Areopagus. The probouleutic Senate was nothing but a com- 
mittee of the Ecclesia, an institution which the Roman assembly, 
held rigidly under control by the magistrate, had no occasion for. 
It was, therefore, a characteristic feature of Roman institutions 
that it was the magistrate, not the Senate, that submitted proposi- 
tions of law to the people; and that after their passage the laws 
required the confirmation of the Senate, patres auctores fiebant. 
Hence the technical terms: the law, having been /ata ad populum, 
was r¢-lata (carried back) ad Senatum, for confirmation. Only for 
a short time, by the laws of Sulla, it seems to have been required 
to obtain the consent of the Senate for propositions of law which 
were to be submitted to the comitia tributa. 

An error on page 284 is of no importance, except as illustrating 
the gentile organization and the important practice of adoption. 
Augustus did not belong to the Octavian gens, but to the Julian, 
into which he had been adopted by his great-uncle. Cicero always 
speaks of him as Caius Cesar. As emperor, he assumed the name 
Augustus,—that of Czsar he bore already. A slight error of 
detail on page 291 makes the jugerum double its real size. 

The criticisms that I have ventured to make do not in any 
degree detract from the importance of Mr. Morgan’s investigations, 
or their value, in explaining the phenomena of early Roman soci- 
ety. Indeed, if carefully looked at, they will be seen in almost 
every case to confirm his theory. The erroneous views of the 
earlier authorities followed by Mr. Morgan, sprang out of a state 
of opinion upon primeval history wholly foreign to the true con- 
ception of gentile institutions. The present generation of scholars, 
imbued with correct ideas on this head, remedy this defect ; and 
their sketch of early Roman society fits, with hardly a gap, into 
the theory as to their origin which is elaborated in Mr. Morgan’s 
remarkable book. 
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THE PEASANTS OF NORTH GERMANY. 


Munster, 1878. 

HE remains of the old feudal system still exist among the 
T Bauervn—or peasants—of North Germany. They are divided 
into classes, the rich farmers and landowners, called Bauern, and 
their tenantry or Heuerlinge—hirelings. Of the latter, each family 
is entitled to a bit of land where they can raise a modest crop and 
receive in addition a trifling wage from their landlord, but the 
Bauer is the true lord of the soil, and the obedience yielded him 
by his hireling is as absolute, in effect, as that paid by his ancestors 
in serfdom, to their lord, two hundred yearsago. When the Bauer 
summons his people to the fields, to plant or reap, every creature 
who is able to wield a hoe or drop a seed must answer to the roll, 
even if it is a mother with a young babe, or, perhaps, a family of 
babes about her; often this little nursery is committed to the care 
of some helpless, aged crone whose increasing decrepitude exempts 
her from the general conscription, or else to a hapless elder sister 
or brother—itself little more than a babe, but developed into pre- 
mature gravity and thoughtfulness by the stern environments of its 
lot. Among these people, as indeed throughout North Germany, 
the conditions of a woman’s life are such as to strike wonder into 
the breast of an American; and the results are, of course, mani- 
fested in every phase of life and manners, in such wise that “ he who 
runs may read.” Life in North Germany is a serious thing, indi- 
vidual responsibility a precious unit, and in the economy of this 
people every child has its moneyed value. There are no halcyon, 
saturnalian years, wherein personal accountability is a myth and 
ideal liberty a birthright; responsibility begins with the breath, 
one may say. To utilize this fragment of humanity as soon as 
may be,—this is the problem, and very soon the ways and means 
present themselves, and the little faces grow square and set and 
patient, and the wayward, impassioned impulses of infancy submit 
themselves to law. Childhood in this land and childhood at home 
are very different things; and perhaps no apter illustration could 
be selected to exhibit the contrast between the two peoples as they 
stand. To decide upon the relative merits or demerits of this 
system, one must examine it unto its ultimate effects. 
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But to go back to the peasants. The wealth of the Baver lies 
in the produce of his lands, his live stock and his linen; of the 
latter the treasure is fabulous, and descends, like the crown jewels, 
from generation to generation. The youngest son is the heir. 
There are exceptions to this in some districts where the English 
order of succession obtains; but usually, both among the Bauern 
and the aristocracy, the youngest son gets the property, the others 
receiving only a small endowment of money and, in the former 
case, cattle and chattels. But now comes a curious point of differ- 
ence from received ideas: if the youngest child of a Bauer hap- 
pens to be a daughter, she may be made heiress of the Hof 
(estate). In such case, this girl at once becomes the magnet of a 
large circle. Every son of a Bauer who has the ill-fortune to 
occupy a place in the domestic calendar that bars him the inheri- 
tance, sinks into a comparatively subordinate position, unless he 
can wed a girl who has inherited a Hof. Now, if you imagine 
that where such a one has come to a conclusion in his own mind, 
as to a suitable object for the reparation of his fortunes, he can go 
to her and urge his suit in a resolute and downright manner, you 
are widely mistaken; far other are the usages that constrain this 
Bauer life. It is not from the lover, but from the lady herself in 
this case, that the overture must come. The heiress of a Hof 
enjoys royal privileges; and truly royal is the manner in which 
the negotiation is conducted. When the young Bauecrinn fixes her 
regards upon a sweetheart, two intermediaries are requisite to con- 
vey the delicate intelligence to its object. If the gentleman should 
chance to be preoccupied in the matter of his affections, he simply 
ignores the compliment, and the extremely indirect way in which 
the invitation has been extended saves maiden pride. But if 
otherwise, as is usual when the prize of a Hof is in the scale, then 
a visit of state is made in company with his parents, when a rigid 
tour of inspection is instituted, of the house and premises of the 
lady, and an inventory taken of every item of her possessions, from 
the linen closets to the corn fields, during which her parents vie 
with one another in exhibiting to the utmost advantage the 
resources of the estate. This visit, supplemented by a hospitable 
entertainment, is reciprocated by a similar investigation on the 
part of the lady and her parents, when the father of the lover 
declares the endowment that he will make to his son, how much 
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money, what treasure in linen, household goods and stock; and a 
careful survey and estimate is made by the other party. But now 
is the critical moment: the irrepressible instinct of traffic has been 
fermenting in both their minds. A slight difference arises between 
the Aeltern, upon the score of an extra calf or sheep, demanded 
on the one hand, denied upon the other. It is enough; dispute only 
whets eagerness and hardens resolution; the negotiation is at an 
end. So frequently does such termination close these gentle over- 
tures, that the peasants have turned their wits upon it and made a 
proverb thereat; to wit, “He gives up his bride for a wooden 
spoon.” 

The dowry of a girl in marriage is a solid item in the peasant’s 
fortune—there is no American Quixotism here—it is a matter of 
business, and a portionless girl, be she a very Hebe, goes unwed. 
This is not confined to the peasants, it is the custom of the country, 
necessitated, they say, by the conditions of their life, in which 
small and fixed salaries are the rule in contradistinction to our 
great commercial enterprises. Throughout the middle class, and 
among the Bauern, hirelings, and peasants of all conditions, the 
wife brings her allotted portion to her husband, in money or chat- 
tels, and an idea of the importance attached to this feature of the 
transaction may be gathered from the following anecdote. A 
stranger inquired of a peasant of the lower order, whose circum- 
stances did not appear very prosperous, what was the secret of the 
success of a neighbor who had started in life under precisely simi- 
lar auspices to his own. “ Ha,” cried the fellow, with a singular 
mixture of envy and indignation in his voice—*there’s a bit of a 
rare fortune for you; he may well thrive, the rascal. Mein Gott/ has 
he not got his third wife this very morning, while my old fraz sits 
on there in the corner and can do no better than husten, hasten, 
husten, (cough), the livelong day!” 


THEIR SUPERSTITIONS. 


The superstitions,—I use the term in its limited application— 
of the North German Peasants, are no idle theories or traditions ; 
they are active controlling agencies in their social system, and ex- 
ercise a direct modifying influence upon their lives. The enact- 
ment of miracles in this vicinity has recently been forbidden by the 
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Prussian Government, and the miracles have ceased; but, only a 
couple of years ago, the Virgin Mary was declared to have ap- 
peared, 7” propria persona, ina tree not many miles from this town, 
and delivered viva voce instructions to a group of young children, 
to the effect that they must “pray,” and “sin no more.” The 
witnesses to this divine manifestation were the aforesaid children 
and a young epileptic patient, the ward of a priest, who continued 
to see the vision and fell into spasms every time she was taken to 
the tree. Doubtful as such testimony might appear to the in- 
credulous, the incident created a powerful impression upon the 
community, and pilgrimages were made in such force to the spot 
that the government interfered to check the contagion. The be- 
lievers in this miracle were by no means confined to the peasantry. 
Many educated citizens of the middle class were in deep sympathy 
with the movement, and a lady of birth and education, a most 
pious Catholic, assured me, with touching earnestness and sincerity, 
that the image of the celestial vision still remained upon the tree. 

Of the minor superstitions, I can best exemplify their reality to 
the minds subjected to them, by an incident. Passing the night in 
the house of a curé of a small parish, who was also a Bauer and 
master of a Hof, I was awakened at two o’clock in the morning 
by strange sounds in the household, noises of footsteps hurrying 
to and fro, whispering voices, and, finally, the stirring and stamping 
of the cattle in their stalls. Rising and going to my window, I 
saw a young girl issue noiselessly from the house and run from 
side to side of the farm-yard, crying in low urgent tones to the 
sleeping fowls on their perches, to the dull pigs in their pens, to 
the birds, even to the bees, to awake, awake, and ever returning to 
the dumb creatures until each living thing was aroused and mov- 
ing in its quarters. It was infinitely spectral to watch her flitting 
through ‘the deep, soft stillness of the summer morning twilight, 
calling to the sleeping brutes as if some commmon bond of sym- 
pathy united them. As she came back, I leaned from my window 
and inquired the cause of this mysterious violation of sleep and 
night. 

“])Jon’t you know?” she cried. “The death has come to the 
old mother, and when I not wake them all, they also die.” 

I give her own broken English as a more forcible illustration of 
the wide spread of these superstitions, that, although educated so 
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far to be able to translate her ideas into a forcign tongue—for she 
was sister to the cuvé—this girl was still the slave of so irrational 
a conceit. The aged grandmother had passed from sleep to obliv- 
ion in the night, and the moment the presence of the dread visitant 
was known, they sped to break the spell of sleep on every eyelid, 
that each organism might gird itself and stand cz garde against its 
subtle foe. If they had not been quick to wake them, they assured 
me, the result would have been disastrous. A neglected calf had 
been forgotten in a neighboring Hof, on a like occasion in the 
memory of all, and slumbered calmly on. The luckless brute was 
dead within the year; true, it had brokena couple of legs first, but 
what has that to do with it? 

The efforts of the government to educate this class are seriously 
impeded by their own resistance and the cooperation of the priests 
—who are, of course, now in a state of passive hostility to all its 
measures. Their opposition is of necessity covert, but none the 
less efficient on that account. Recently, new laws have been en- 
acted to enforce attendance at the schools. Absence must be 
satisfactorily accounted for to the Board of Trustees, and, if not 
properly excused, must be atoned for by fine, or imprisonment of 
the parent for several days. There is a central council which sits 
in the country town, and local corporations distributed through 
the surrounding country; upon these last the priests exercise a 
direct and formidable influence. A late edict has directed the 
establishment of gymnasiums, to be incorporated with the various 
schools,—a step esteemed most important bythe government, as 
the bodily condition of the peasants is such that the subsequent 
discipline of the drill becomes a torture, and is balked of its best 
results. But the gymnasium costs something, and, beside, it is an 
innovation—dread word !—tocsin to ignorance throughout the his- 
tory of the human race. Both clergy and people oppose it. “I 
can’t say anything,” says the rural pastor to the Board, “ but you 
know what to do.” And it is done,—i. e., external acquiescence 
and promises to enforce the measure at once are accorded, and 
the government agent goes away content; whereupon, the Board 
calmly folds its hands and waits, temporizes, delays, frames one 
excuse upon another; and weeks and months go by, and the effi- 
cacy of the ordinance, such as it is, is indefinitely postponed, until at 
length a more stringent order comes and the measure is enforced. 
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THE DRILL OF THE RAW RECRUITS. 


THE necessity of the gymnasium is most forcibly illustrated by 
the scenes that may be witnessed in any town where troops are 
quartered at the great //afz, or drill ground, in front of the quar- 
ters. Such a scene could hardly be imagined without some previ- 
ous experience of the class of men under training. According to 
the law established by the prime minister Von Stein in 1807, “all 
men, gentle and simple, were made equal in the eye of the law, as 
regards the administration of justice and liability to military ser- 
vice, which was then made universal ;” hence, every able-bodied 
man in Prussia is a soldier. The mechanism and evolutions of this 
great military organization, the system of whose operations is so 
complete, even to the minutest detail, is not devoid of keen inter- 
est, but I cannot deal with it in this letter; suffice it to say that 
by the conscription laws none are exempt; the meanest peasant, 
the proudest noble, the profoundest scholar, and the loftiest genius, 
stand side by side in the rank and file of the army, and, in the 
event of a war, take their chances of death together, willy nilly. 
Every man must serve his allotted term and hold himself in 
readiness for summons; and whether that summons comes to the 
merchant in the height of his business season, or to the physician 
in the most critical hour of his professional career, or to the bride- 
groom at the altar, it admits neither of compromise nor delay. 
But the drill of the peasants is a distinct feature, and offers phe- 
nomena for the thoughtful observer that merit close attention. 
The spectator’s eye is attracted, on his first entrance on the 
ground, by certain mysterious apparatuses that suggest the idea ot 
a public execution. He is busily engaged, in his own mind, in 
solving the problem of the purpose of these, when suddenly specu- 
lation is banished and attention enchained by the appearance of 
the squad of recruits who are to be droken in. No American 
whose observation has not extended beyond the limits of his own 
land could form an accurate conception of the specimens of the 
genus homo who now present themselves. A thousand years of 
serfdom in a land whose very atmosphere is heavy with the oppres- 
sive element of class distinction, alone could compass it. Now is 
the mystery of the gibbets, etc., sadly solved. Like little children, 
these rustics have to be taught the coordination of their muscles; 
they must learn to stand, to move, to hold themselves erect; and, 
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to do this, the rugged joints and sinews that years have hardened 
in their inaction or perverted action, must be stretched and 
wrenched until one feels as if it were a torture, not a drill, that was 
to be instituted. During the process of bringing these rude organ- 
isms into training, groans and even cries of pain are forced from 
their lips. In the brief scope of this writing it is impossible to do 
more than sketch the picture that I would present, and hint at the 
moral which lies beneath. To avoid a fragmentary and incoherent 
impression, I would fain group the facts in reference to their rela- 
tions first, and let the deductions follow. 

To give you an idea of the habitations of these people, I will 
describe 

A MODERN BAUER HOUSE. * 

Tue old peasant house consisted of a single spacious chamber, 
which served for kitchen, stable, and dwelling, all in one. But 
those which are most common at this day are divided after more 
modern fashion. The frame is built of logs—something in the style 
of our own log cabins, but filled in with brick, and coated on both 
sides with solid layers of plaster. A single, long, low structure 
composes the house, with a roof ascending toa peak in the centre, 
and descending, in long eaves over the walls, within a few feet of 
the ground. This roof is usually thatched; thatching is, however, 
prohibited by government, as involving too great danger of con- 
flagration, and so a reform is commenced, thus:—the peasant 
replaces the thatching with tiles on one corner of the roof this 
year, and on another corner next year, not to incur too heavy an 
expense at one time; and the consequences are an odd picture. 
The walls of this building are gaily decorated with painted beams, 
black and white, with Liliputian windows, sometimes round, and 
not unlike the portholes of a ship, occurring at irregular intervals, 
according to the caprice of the designer. Entering bya great 
door, through which a monstrous loaded hay-wagon may be 
driven, a very novel spectacle presents itself. On either side of 
the door stand the horse and cow in their stalls, looking out at 
you with mild wonder, to know what strange visitant is this 
coming thus into the bosom of the family. A strongly-built, 
square-shouldered, square-waisted woman, hard at work on a 
Schneide lade, or cutting box, occupies the next stall to the horse; 
this is the Bauernfrau, and mistress of the household. Another 
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woman, probably a daughter, handles a mighty flail near by, with 
a strength and skill that shows long practice. 

Beyond, a group of children are peering through the bars of 
another stall at a young calf—a new comer in the family, while a 
jocund little lamb frolics round them. If you will pause a few 
moments and observe the children, you will perceive that they are 
the dirtiest,and the kindliest, and the most patient specimens of their 
race that have ever come within the range of your experience. 
Four or five infantile creatures, ranging from one and a half years 
upwards, invariably under the charge of some elder sister or bro- 
ther of a couple of years seniority, will present to you a spectacle 
ef moral beauty and power, that will throw a halo over their rude 
environments, transfiguring as an enchanter’s wand. Too heavy 
a burthen of rough manual labor lies on the shoulders of the 
women of North Germany to allow them the privilege of attend- 
ing their children, as we interpret that office. The children must 
take care of themselves and of each other, and they do. In every 
group, of the hundreds that you pass in the environs of a city or 
the streets of a village, the oldest child, whether it be a girl or 
boy of eight or ten, or a mere baby of five or six years or 
younger, at once rises to the responsibility of the situation, and 
assumes the office of parent to the rest, with a discretion, a tender- 
ness, and a self-sacrifice that, exhibiting themselves in an endless 
succession of instances and through all classes of society, form one 
of the most beautiful and significant features of North German life- 

Massive beams support the arched roof of this room, and a 
flooring runs above them for the storage of fodder. Another 
mighty door, corresponding to the one you have entered, and 
fastened back against the partition wall, reveals a second room 
with a stone floor, where a bundle of logs are burning, apparently 
in the middle of the room, but you advance and find that they lie 
in a sort of rude fire-place built for the purpose. This fire-place 
consists of a massive, solid block of stone, about a foot deep, which 
is set against the chimney. Upon this hearth are laid the logs for 
firing; above, about six feet from the floor, is built a huge enclo- 
sure of wood to receive the smoke, with a narrow aperture at the 
back, against the chimney, to conduct it upward through the roof. 
On the inner sides of this wooden Rauchfang are hung the famous 
Westphalian hams, and the deep blackness of the wood testifies to 
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the thoroughness with which the smoking process is accomplished. 
The roof and walls of the room participate largely in the same, 
and I am told that when the wind is gusty or unfavorable, it is 
almost impossible to see one’s way in the dense atmosphere that 
crowds these peasant houses. In this room some rude tables 
stand; while various cooking and household utensils, gracing the - 
walls, proclaim it to be the kitchen and dwelling room of the 
family. If the hour of your visit be one in which no special press 
of work is in process in the fields, beside the hearth, smoking his 
pipe, you will see the master of the house. The relative attitude 
of the sexes is very different in North Germany from anything 
in our experience,—the women do the greater part of the rough 
work, while the position of the men is one of comparative ease. 

Passing through a third and narrow door, you reach the sleep- 
ing quarters, and finally the parlor of the Bauer household. The 
sleeping rooms are readily dealt with: four walls and a bed, or two 
or three beds or couches, make up the furniture of these. 
Throughout this region, and through all classes of society, the 
sleeping apartments are utterly and dismally bare. But the peas- 
ant parlor is an apartment of dignity, and a striking illustration of 
the conception of the beautiful, formed by an unenlightened people, 
may be found here. A few years ago the peasant house consisted 
of a single apartment, where man and horse lived harmoniously 
together, and where all the processes and occupations of life tran- 
spired. Now the soldier, returning from his three years in a large 
city, often in the service of an officer of rank, brings back a new 
leaven into this primitive life, whose workings may be noted in 
many a significant change. The parlor becomes now the record 
of the peasant’s intellectual development; it also is under drill, and 
fearful are the attendant agonies and the contortions that interpret 
them. A spectacle more grotesque than this room affords could 
hardly be conceived. Every atrocity of color, every deformity of 
form, every phrensy of arrangement that perverted instinct could 
suggest, are here set forth; while the pictures, the latest achieve- 
ment of Bauer ambition, are all strung decently side by side, 
immediately under the ceiling, where neither light nor sight can 
penetrate to violate their stately mystery. Such are the rude, 
crude efforts, which are, however, the marked and steady advances 
of a class. 
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I have confined this letter exclusively to the Peasantry, because, 
wishing to give an adequate impression, I thought it better to pre- 
sent the subject as a whole than in detached parts, but every 
phase of life here—both in the smaller towns, through the multitu- 
dinous grades of the great middle class,and among the aristocracy 
on their rural estate—presents a rich and almost an unexplored field 
of interest. Our countrymen who travel in Europe and publish the 
results of their observations at home, almost invariably direct their 
attention to the great cities, centres of fashion and trade, places es- 
sentially cosmopolitan and, hence, quite devoid of those salient char- 
acteristics by which a people may be well and accurately known. 
Yet a genuine knowledge of our sister nations is so important a de- 
sideratum that it seems superfluous to indicate it, and the necessity 
for the diffusion of such knowledge among all classes was probably 
never so strongly illustrated as in the present crisis, when igno- 
rance and fanaticism are arming themselves against imaginary op- 
pression, and men venture so stand up on a public platform in our 
national capital and cite China asa shining example of the blessings 
and benefits of hand labor. MAUDE PorTER. 








SCHUYLKILL. 


SWEET as a nightingale’s that “ darkling sings,” 
From shaggy coverts comes thy plaintive lay, 
Loved stream! as, lingering on thy flowery way, 
Thou pausest nigh, as if to plume thy wings; 
Then through the breathless woods thy wild voice rings 
A parting anguish, as thy footsteps stray 
Farther from this dear haunt of love and play 
To which thy melancholy memory clings. 


Or else thou art the echo of my heart, 
And with its sorrow givest song for song ; 
O callous rock! that knowest we must part, 
Yet weepest not; and O ungrateful throng 
Of surly oaks, your playmate leaves you ever; 
But in my heart thou singest still, sweet river! 
Joun ARTHUR HENRY. 
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NORWEGIAN SUMMER DAYS. 


HE summer voyager across the Alantic, desirous to separate 
T himself from the crowd of travellers intent on “ doing” the 
usual places of resort, should go to Norway. Very naturally, the 
reader willask why? The writer has found out, and to the end that 
others may profit by his experience, and take pleasure in their 
own, he will tell the story of a few weeks’ travel in Norway. The 
reasons for going there are, in brief, because the scenery is glori- 
ous, the climate delightful and invigorating, the living at least 
clean and comfortable ; prices are low, there is good shooting and 
fishing; while,as to the people, there are none pleasanter to be 
found anywhere, especially for an American. 

The announcement of our nationality almost invariably seemed 
to please those to whom it was made. Toa great degree, this is 
doubtless due to the interest which Norwegians feel in a country 
whither so many of their people have gone, to its and their own 
benefit. In 1872,(I have seen no later statistics), over fourteen 
thousand came to the United States; scarcely any return. Preémi- 
nent among the characteristics of the Norwegians is their honesty ; 
they are something more, they are trustworthy. They are, more- 
over, frank, good-tempered and kindly, courteous withal, as those 
' who show to others the respect they feel for themselves. But they 
must be met ina like spirit. The traveller accustomed to give 
himself “airs,” will find them nowhere so unprofitable as among this 
independent, high-spirited people. This is a discovery many of 
our English cousins make, or at least have the opportunity of 
making, for the manners of many, not to say most, of them are no 
more ingratiating here than elsewhere. “The English come to 
this country,” said a Norwegian gentleman, who expressed his 
satisfaction on learning that we were Americans, “as if every one 
was bound to wait on them; ‘here is the money,’ they say.” 

But we have wandered a long way from Norway. The shortest 
route there from this country is by way of Hull, England, whence 
the Wilson Line of steamers goes in two days to Christiania. We 
went by the Angelo, a fine vessel, and well commanded. The fare 
wretched; why, no one knew. Christiania was reached about 11 
p.M.; it was still twilight as we walked through the deserted 
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streets to the Victoria Hotel, into whose comfortable apartments 
we expanded from our confined quarters on shipboard with a keen 
sense of enjoyment. The next day, after an appetizing breakfast 
at this most excellent hotel, we went forth to view the chief city 
in Norway. Wide, clean streets, well paved, if a trifle less 
smoothly than those of Continental cities generally, the buildings 
plain and substantial, of stone or brick; in the newer part of the 
town, many handsome ones; a well-to-do air about the whole place, 
as if there were no poverty and no great wealth, with the luxury 
and display accompanying it. A calm business aspect, moreover, 
as if there was enough to do, and time enough to do it in. Such 
is Christiania. Its surroundings are very pretty and bring to mind 
those of the New England towns; the country is hilly, but the 
fields seemed well tilled and fertile; everything was fresh and 
beautifully green. 

We were so fortunate as to make the acquaintance of the 
American Consul, a gentleman well known in Philadelphia as one 
of the Norwegian Commissioners to the Centennial Exhibition. 
By him and his wife, in whom we were gratified to find a country- 
woman, we were received, with true Norse hospitality, at their fine 
old country house, a short distance from the city. Walking about 
their beautiful grounds, over lovely green swards and among tall 
trees of species familiar to us, we realized that our preconceived 
ideas of Norway, as a cold region, needed much correction. The 
winter, our hostess informed us, is longer than that of central New 
England, but not colder. The days are shorter; in mid-winter the 
sun rises about nine o’clock and sets about three o’clock. The cli- 
mate of Norway is remarkable in being much more agreeable 
along the coast than in the interior. This is due to the Gulf 
Stream, which gives the western coast a very mild winter; there 
the harbors never freeze, even within the Arctic Circle, while in 
the interior the cold is severe. In summer the reverse is the case; 
the thermometer in the valleys occasionally stands at 90° in the 
shade, even in the latitude of Bergen, about 60° 40’ north; but 
the winter is everywhere a long one, and snow lies all the year on 
the high mountains, and even in spots very low down. At Aak, 
in the lower end of the Romsdal] Valley, on the 26th of July, I saw 
a large mass, not five hundred feet above tide-water. But ina 
country one thousand four hundred and forty miles in length, and 
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extending over twelve degrees of latitude, there is room for great 
difference in temperature. In the centre and north of Norway are 
enormous fields of snow and ice, giving rise to numerous glaciers, 
some of which come down nearly to the level of the sea. The 
Folgefond glacier, near the Hardanger Fjord, is forty-nine miles 
long and three-and-one-half wide. From it descends a very noted 
glacier, the Buerlrae, at Odde, remarkable as having existed only 
for the last half century, which is believed to be the case with none 
other of equal size. One can almost see this glacier move, so 
rapid is its progress. In 1870 it advanced two hundred and sixty 
feet ; in one week of 1871, twelve feet. Descending a river of ice 
from the summit of the Folgefond Mountain into a deep valley 
which narrows rapidly, it is dammed up, as it were, between the 
sides of the opposite mountains. But the everlasting hills do not 
recoil, while the glacier thus confined moves with tremendous 
force. Like a gigantic ploughshare, it turns up the earth, crushes 
trees, and even rocks, heaping them up before it. With the debris 
thus accumulated at its base are mingled stones, gravel and soil, 
which are borne along by it and finally fall from it; thus is consti- 
tuted its moraine, which, in glaciers of long standing, assumes huge 
proportions. I saw some stones evidently about to fall, and travel- 
lers are warned not to remain long at the foot of the glacier, which 
comes abruptly to an end, towering up like a cliff, in some places 
fifty or sixty feet high, while from a cavern at its base rushes forth 
a foaming torrent of the color cf soap-suds, the usual appearance 
of glacier water. Below in the valley lies a farm, on which the 
glacier has already largely encroached, and which it threatens to 
overwhelm. 

Through Norway are seen wonderful marks of the action of ice 
and water in past ages. There are rocky valleys where the moun- 
tain walls, high up on either side, have been smoothed and planed 
down by the ice that has swept along them; other valleys, fertile 
and smiling, where a series of terraces shows the successive heights 
of the water, as the lake which once existed fell lower and lower, 
and at last became the river which is now there. 

As yet, Norway is not an expensive country to travel or stay in; 
the constantly increasing number of visitors, however, will doubt- 
less, after a time, raise prices, and attempts at extortion are some- 
times met with, though never, I believe, of dishonesty. The 
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expense of passage by steamer from Throndheim to Tromso and 
back, a voyage of about seventeen hundred miles, lasting nearly 
eight days, was,—passage money, nineteen dollars and fifty cents ; 
meals, attendance, etc., about fourteen dollars and fifty cents. 
From Bergen to Christiania, a voyage of two days,—passage, about 
ten dollars; meals, etc., three dollars and fifty cents. Generally, 
the steamers everywhere are clean and comfortable, and the fare 
good. On land, the cost of travel by carriole, a very comfortable 
vehicle, is from 38 to 49 cents a Norsk mile, (equal to seven Eng- 
lish miles,) according to the nature of the road. Hotel charges are 
in proportion; and, as a rule, even in the poorest places, one will 
find clean rooms and beds. In other respects, Norwegian beds are 
not to be praised; they are apt to be very small, both short and 
narrow, with bed-clothes to match. The sole covering often is a 
thick wadded bed-spread, sometimes filled with feathers, unendura- 
ble in summer. The six-foot member of our party was sometimes 
reduced to the necessity of hanging his feet over the foot-board. 
How the Norwegians ensconce their burly forms in such close quar- 
ters is a mystery. , 

Christiania is the usual point of arrival and departure of travel- 
lers in Norway, though many come and go by way of Bergen, on 
the west coast, Christiania being near the southern extremity of 
Norway. Leaving to guide books, where they belong, details of 
routes, distances, etc., the course of our journey can be given very 
briefly. Our party of two ladies and three gentlemen left Chris- 
tiania July roth, by rail and steamer, for Drontheim, or as the 
Norwegians call it, Throndheim, nearly due north, but on the west 
coast, the general direction of which is considerably east of north. 
Here we took a steamer to Tromso, eight hundred and seventy- 
five miles distant; but little more than two degrees of latitude 
south of North Cape, the northernmost point of Europe. Return- 
ing southward, we quitted the steamer at Molde, some twelve hours 
south of Throndheim, and thence journeyed from point to point in 
the fjord region, by steamer, boat, and wagon, moving gradually 
southward, and quitting the country, some by way of Bergen, 
others from Christiania. 

From Christiania to Drontheim, by rail to Lake Mjosen, by 
steamer across the lake, by rail again the rest of the way, is a trip 
of two days. Norwegian railroads are not fast; our rate of pro- 
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gress was about sixteen miles per hour and the train stops over 
night midway, ‘the reason of which was not made known to us, 
nor in any way to be conjectured. Excepting for the last few 
hours, the scenery is not specially interesting. One day, while the 
train was at full speed, one of the guards passed along on the out- 
side, and suddenly, to our horror, fell off. Rushing to the window, 
we were relieved to see him get up and run vigorously after the 
train, which stopped and took him on, apparently, none the worse ; 
he had luckily landed on a sand bank. He was somewhat the 
worse for drink. This vice is the crying national sin in Norway. 
On the steamer at Throndheim we got a capital supper of broiled 
salmon, and then, sitting on deck, watched the sun go down in the 
north west at ten o’clock P. M. Soon after we were under weigh, 
and sailed down the fjord in the clear cold light, neither daylight nor 
twilight, but something “ betwixt and between.” One large planet 
was visible in the eastern sky, not another star. At the the dark- 
est hour, midnight, it was quite light enough to read. Aftera 
night of semi-suffocation in the unventilated state room below, 
whose port-hole, only some four feet from the water, had to be 
kept closed, I came on deck to finda glorious summer morning, 
with a placid sea. On one side, the open ocean; on the other, rocky 
hills, rising steeply from the water, with here and there the entrance 
to a fjord. Numerous islands lie off the coast, separated from the 
mainland, now by wide sounds, now by narrow channels; among 
these the steamer wound her way. Sothickly scattered are these is- 
lands along the whole coast of Norway, that a vessel is sheltered 
from the sea almost every everywhere by passing behind the bar- 
rier thus interposed. The aspect of coast is desolate in the ex- 
treme. Island and shore are rocky and barren; trees are rare, 
low bushes and a little grass are the only verdure. The land is 
high; many of the islands, even, are hills of rock in the sea. Now the 
steamer enters a fjord and the aspect of the scene changes. The 
mountains are higher and rise more steeply from the water, there 
is more vegetation, here and there some rather stunted forest ap- 
pears, and houses, and fields, and villages are seen. Such is the 
general character of the west coast, both north and south of Thrond- 
heim. Both population and vegetation diminish as we go north. 
At Tromso there were scarcely any trees but birch and mountain 
ash of low growth; or crops, except potatoes, which the frosts of 
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August sometimes destroy before they can be dug; the pasturage 
seemed rich and abundant, and there were plenty of cattle. 

As we go north the intermediate hills disappear and the moun- 
tains are close to the shore. One never tires of looking at them, 
so grand are their outlines, wonderfully steep above all. 

One day we came in sight of a very remarkable one called 
Torghatten, a solid rock, seemingly rising from the sea; in its pre- 
cipitous side a deep fissure, in whose recesses appeared, as we 
sailed past it, a gleam of light growing brighter and brighter, 
until, to our astonishment, a vast tunnel through the mountain 
opened out. A tunnel in truth it was, made by the hand of nature, 
nearly level, some six hundred feet long, trom seventy to two hun- 
dred feet high, and from forty-five to sixty wide, four hundred feet 
above the sea. On the top of the mountain was a monument, 
placed there to commemorate the visit of King Oscar (King of 
Norway and Sweden), some years ago. It may be doubted if the 
equal of this stupendous chasm exists on the globe. “ It appears 
to have been produced,” says a geologist, “‘ by the degradation ot 
a huge mass of mica.” 

As this explanation may not be perfectly clear to the unscien- 
tific reader, I will give the popular Norwegian account of the pro- 
duction of this rift through the mountain, as related to us by the 
second officer of the steamer. North of Torghatten are two singular 
looking mountains, standing, like it, in the sea. They were once, in 
the days when there were giants, a giant and giantess. One day 
they quarrelled, and the former in a fit of rage threw a rock at his 
companion, which missed its aim but struck Torghatten, making a 
hole clear through it. This statement has the merit of being quite 
intelligible, and has, moreover, evidence to support it; near Bodo 
they show you, where it fell, the giant’s missile,a huge and singu- 
lar rock. 

And so we journey on northward; night has long since ceased 
to exist, but the night season becomes mcre and more like day, 
the glow of sunset never fading in the north. Ideas of bed-time 
become very indefinite, and, once in bed, those of rising equally so. 
Multitudes of ducks are seen floating on the water, taking to flight 
when the steamer comes too near. Among them is the eider duck, 
of which the down is so valuable, and which is never allowed to be 
shot. Strange looking birds, like those in pictures of Arctic voy- 
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ages, sit on low, wave-washed rocks, staring stupidly at us. Stop- 
ping places are numerous, and so much freight and so many people 
come on and go off in boats (the steamer never comes to a wharf), 
that one might believe the whole population to be migrating from 
place to place. We cross the Arctic Circle (it was in the night- 
time, so we did not see it), and at the first little town beyond 
Bodo, where the steamer stops for an hour cr two, we go ashore 
for a ramble, right glad to escape from the confinement of ship- 
board. It was a lovely summer day, not hot even in the sun. An 
excellent road, broad and smooth (the roads in Norway are gener- 
ally very good), led out of the little town towards some very plea- 
sant looking country. On the outskirts a very pretty country 
house was being built, it was almost finished, and in front, sur- 
rounded by a high wall of turf, was a large garden; our way led 
along a cliff by the shore of the harbor, past nelds of luxuriant 
grass where sheep and cattle fed. The soil at the edge of the cliff 
had crumbled away, and our scientific friend showed us a vast un. 
derlying maas of fragments of coral, unnumbered ages old, which 
flourished once in tropic seas in this self same spot. Picture the 
time when this Arctic region was glowing with equatorial heat ? 
Where then were the poles, the abodes of cold and snow ? 

We were now within the region of perpetual day, and always 
during the midnight hour we eagerly watched the north, hoping 
to see the sun, descending toward the horizon, pause in his down- 
ward career, and then slowly ascend, while the hues of sunset 
changed in a few moments to those of dawn. We watched in 
vain; every night of the four passed within possible sight of the 
midnight sun was cloudy; day indeed, but day dark and gloomy. 
We had encountered weather not unusual at this season of the 
year in this region. Greatly to our gratification, we afterward 
learned that the passengers by the steamer which went all the way 
to North Cape, a voyage occupying from two to three days longer 
than ours, saw no more than we. Nothing is so consoling as 
other people’s misfortunes under such circumstances. 

Tromso, some two degrees south of the North Cape, was the ter- 
mination of the voyage north, and here the steamer stopped for thir- 
ty-six hours. We went ashore to the “ Grand Hotel,” so high has 
Tromso mounted in the scale of civilization. The accompaniments 
did not quite correspond with the imposing title, but we were very 
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comfortable; well fed, cleanly lodged, and not overcharged. There 
was even a billiard room. This modern town of six thousand 
people flourishes, and even grows. Why any one who could get 
away from this desolate region should stay, was to us a mystery ; 
but in the outskirts were many pretty country houses; in the town 
were two hotels, perhaps more; and the shops, some with hand- 
some plate-glass windows, had a large and varied assortment of 
goods, among which were American axes and _ hatchets, and straw 
hats. Straw hats within the Arctic Circle! It was very odd; fancy 
a Laplander ina straw hat. The straw hats were worn, (though 
not by the Lapps,) possibly because the long-continued sunlight has 
a somewhat similar effect on men to that which it has on vegeta- 
tion. This is so powerful that at Alten, north of Tromso, peas 
have been known to grow two-and-a-half inches, and barley three, 
in twenty-four hours, for several successive days. 

Mingled with the stalwart Norwegians in the streets of Tromso, 
were numbers of Lapps. Ugly, diminutive, intensely dirty, with 
long, tangled hair, crooked legs, and an indescribable gait; they 
seemed to me the most repulsive beings I had ever seen, an impres- 
sion not at all altered by the visit we paid to their encampment in 
a mountain valley some miles away. We went into their huts, 
which seemed less dirty than the occupants, and gave evidence 
of a rude sort of comfort. The inhabitants came out to stare 
at us, but more especially to offer for sale horn spoons, not 
unskilfully carved, robes and shoes of fur,—all products of the rein- 
deer, which constitute the Lapps’ chief property. A herd of about 
three hundred is requisite for the support of a family, which they 
supply in the main with food and clothing. 

The herd had been brought down from their pastures for us to 
see. They were pretty, gentle animals, white and dun in color, 
larger bodied, but not so tall as the American deer, and with very 
large horns. One old buck was led by a rope and the rest fol- 
lowed. They were driven into a pen, and those to be milked were 
caught by throwing a rope over their horns. They were rather 
restive under the process of milking, and had to be held. The 
milk is said to be very rich, a fact we did not verify; the aspect of 
the milker and the bowl of milk, did not suit our fastidious taste. 
The season prevented the realization of the pictures in the geogra- 
phy of my childhood, where the Laplander is depicted, drawn by 
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his reindeer ina sledge over the snow, at the apparent rate of 
twenty miles an hour, with the Aurora Borealis in the background. 
The Lapps are found in the north of Sweden and Norway, as well 
as in Lapland proper. The Lapp is an illustration of the maxim, 
‘handsome is that handsome does.” He is not good to look on, 
nor to be with, but he is orderly and inoffensive ; he lives by his 
labor where no others could or would, and vice and crime seem 
unknown under the sway of his patriarchal rule. The Norwegian 
government endeavors to provide some education for the Lapps 
within its dominions, with what success I do not know. 

Very willingly, at last we turned our faces southward, enjoying, 
if it were possible, our second sight of the magnificent scenery 
more than the first. There are few grander views in the world 
than that from the middle of the Vest Fjord. On the one hand, 
some ten to fifteen miles away, are the Loffoden Islands, where are 
carried on the great cod fisheries,—the long line of their mount- 
ain tops, three thousand or four thousand feet high, serrated like 
a row of shark’s teeth, bounding the western horizon; so steep are 
they that the snow can scarely find a resting place on them, but 
long streaks are seen in the gullies and ravines down their sides. 
Far in the east are lofty snow-clad mountains, evidently higher and 
no less grand in outline, which are near the Swedish border line. 
We enter the Vest Fjord at evening, and our view southward is 
out to sea. The sky is dark, only in the southwest the heavy mass 
of clouds is lighted up brilliantly with gold. As the eye falls upon 
them there comes suddenly the consciousness that thither lies 
home and country, and over the wide waste of ocean the thoughts 
fly, questioning fondly of loved ones far away. Ah, the hour of 
contemplation,—twilight there has not yet come, it is early in the 
day, and they are busy with its cares, they will hardly be thinking 
of us now. 

As our voyage drew to a close the weather grew worse and 
worse; a heavy, southwest gale and rain came on. Our vessel was 
crowded with freight and passengers. The storm mattered little 
while our course lay behind the barrier of islands, but at length, 
after two days of it, we were forced to quit our sheiter and cross a 
stretch of open sea. The transit lasted three hours. The huge 
waves, coming from far off in the Atlantic, tossed the little steamer 
about like a cork, wrathfully splashing on board now and then. It 
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mattered little to our staunch vessel, but not so the passengers, 
most of whom were very sick, and the female portion much fright- 
ened. Whoever has been at sea is familiar with like scenes, enjoy- 
able only by those who are, as the Norwegians say, “ sea-proof.” 
A gleam of humor sometimes relieves their dreariness, and so on 
this occasion. To a gentleman demanding news of his party in the 
ladies’ cabin, the health bulletin from the Norwegian steward and 
stewardess came thus:—“ They have casted up and are now 
sleeping.” 

After ten days passed on her, we very willingly left the “ Trond- 
heim” at the entrance to the Molde Fjord, with hearty good will 
for all on board; we had been well cared for, and received every 
attention. Taking a little steamer, we set out for the upper end of 
the fjord, where the Romsdal valley comes down to it. The sun 
set about 9.30 p.m.; the days had shortened rapidly with our 
movement southward, but the ruddy light lingered long on the 
sharp peaks of the mountains, where patches of snow alternated 
with dark-grey rocks, and spread far along the northern horizon. 
As it grew darker, the mountains became a very deep blue, the 
sky an exquisite opal; the young moon, a golden cresent, rose 
above the mountain tops, while in the south a brilliant planet hung 
just above a snow-crowned peak. It did not grow dark; we had 
not yet reached the realms of night. The fjord grew narrower, 
and huge cliffs rose like walls, hundreds of feet on either hand; 
suddenly we rounded a bold promontory, and before us lay a beau- 
tiful expanse of water, hemmed in on all sides by mountains, 
whose sides sloped upward with a gentler ascent than those we 
had passed. On the opposite shore lay Vebhungnaes, which we 
were glad to reach. It was midnight, but the captain blew his 
whistle most vigorously, whether on our account or his own, I did 
not quite make out; his object was attained, for some people made 
their appearance, and we soon found ourselves in comfortable 
quarters at the little inn. ° 

The Romsdal Valley is one of the most noted regions for its 
scenery in Norway. The lower portion, which we visited, is said 
to be much the finer. For some miles up from the Molde Fjord 
is a wide, smiling river valley, one of the loveliest spots in Norway ; 
then the scene changes, the mountains grow steeper, the valley 
narrower; ten miles from the fjord, it is but little over a quarter of 
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a mile wide, while the mountains tower up on either hand precipi- 
tously, in many places perpendicularly, the tremendous ascent un- 
broken by any intervening height. The Romsdalhal, on one side, 
is four thousand nine hundred and fifty feet high, the mountain 
opposite higher still, and the road which winds between their bases 
is but two hundred and fifty feet above sea level. The steepness 
of the Norwegian mountains is their distinguishing feature. Usu- 
ally, in mountain regions the higher peaks are so surrounded by 
others of lesser altitude, and these in their turn by others, that the 
loftiest are only visible from a distance, until you climb them. It 
is seldom possible to stand so nearly under, and yet so far below 
their summit, and look up to them. 

We passed a couple of days very pleasantly at Aak, in this part 
of the Romsdal, and were joined by two friends, Americans, from 
whom we had parted at Florence in May, hoping we might possi- 
bly meet in Norway, which, greatly to our satisfaction, we did. Our 
party now numbered seven, three ladies and four gentlemen, rather 
a large one for travelling by land where fresh horses are to be pro- 
cured every seven miles or so. We had very little trouble, as we 
took the precaution of sending “ forbuds,” z. ¢. an order for horses 
at a certain time, sent on in advance to the places where they are 
needed. These “ forbuds”’ should always be sent if the traveller 
wishes to be sure of finding horses. The method of travel by land 
in Norway is peculiar; it is regulated by law, and, though good in 
the main, needs some alteration. There are few railroads, and, 
throughout the kingdom generally, the mode of conveyance is the 
“carriole,” or “ stolk kjaerre,” the latter a small two-wheeled cart, 
usually with springs. Neither have tops, but the carriole is a very 
comfortable vehicle, not unlike an old fashioned chaise, and with a 
place behind for baggage, where a man or boy can also sit. There 
were several at the Centennial Exhibition. On every highway 
there are “stations,” usually about seven miles apart, where, on de- 
mand, horses and vehigles, (usually carts), can be procured. These 
the station-master calls for from the peasants living in his district, 
and they often come from a distance of several miles; hence, a de- 
lay which can be avoided by sending “forbud.” The traveller 
must pay for sending after the horse, and a certain rate per Norsk 
mile (equal to seven English miles), but the total cost, including a 
gratuity on ordinary roads, is only about thirty-eight cents a Norsk 
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mile, and if two persons go in one cart, fifty per cent. in addition 
is charged per mile. A boy or man, sometimes a girl or woman, 
goes to bring back the horse; they stand or sit behind with the 
baggage, and jump off at every ascent, to relieve the horse, or 
whenever a gate is to be opened. Where there is much travel, 
what are called fast stations are established, where a certain number 
of horses are kept in readiness. Here, “first come, first served”’ is 
the rule, and a “ forbud”’ is of no avail if some one else calls for 
horses first at the station. Fast stations are kept up by the peas- 
ants of the district, to avoid the annoyance of being called on to 
send away their horses at a moment’s notice, sometimes a great 
hardship. The compensation is the same whether the station is 
near or far; they are paid only for the distance they carry the trav- 
eller. The rate of pay from fast stations is higher. 

The Norwegians are very kind to, and very fond of, their horses. 
Knowing that the stranger who drives the horse cares little for it, 
the “skydsgutten,” i. e., the man, boy, girl or woman in charge of 
the horse, is constantly on the watch to prevent the anima? from 
being overdriven, and, as their ideas and those of the traveller are 
apt to differ on this point, there is often a conflict. The children 
are worse than the grown persons in this matter. If a lady is 
driving, | have known them to be very annoying, even going so 
far as to try to take the reins from her. Where the hills are steep, 
the traveller, unless a lady, is expected to walk up them, and he 
will do so willingly, if sensible and humane, to rest the patient, 
willing, little beast who draws him. 

One cannot but look with indulgence on the over-particularity 
of the peasants about their horses. Both master and horse have 
to work hard to live. The horses are well cared for, almost always 
in fair condition; nor did I ever see any cruelty toa horse. Asa 
natural result, they are perfectly gentle and well broken. With 
memories fresh in our minds of Italian brutality towards their poor 
beasts, we could pardon the Norwegian failing in the opposite 
extreme, albeit it was sometimes to our inconvenience. Quitting 
the Molde Fjord, we crossed to Soholt on the Storfjord. Our road 
lay through a long mountain valley, rising gradually to a height 
of about two thousand feet, and passing through a region of Saeter 
huts and upland pastures, where now many cattle were feeding ; 
just as in the Alps, the cattle in Norway are driven in summer to 
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the mountains, and kept there while the grass lasts. The owners, 
or some of them, go with them, to look after them and make but- 
ter and cheese. One uncomfortable result of this custom, for the 
traveller, is that he finds it hard to get milk and cream, which in 
Norway constitute an important article of food, and, generally, a 
most excellent one. Coffee, the Norwegians understand how to 
make to perfection; the tea is usually good; the bread, except in 
the better class of inns, is poor, being of rye, and generally sour ; 
the bread eaten by the peasants, called fladbrod, is made of rye or 
oat-meal, baked in large sheets, very thin, tasting like sawdust. 
Very often, at the smaller places, canned meats are made use of. 
The beer everywhere is excellent. Trout, salmon trout, and 
salmon are often to be had, and very fine. One’s patience is some- 
times put to the test by the slowness with which meals, horses, 
etc., are gotten ready. After a drive of some twelve miles we 
reached Soholt, with excellent appetites, soon after 10 p. Ma. Two 
of us, myself included, had been especially deputed to hurry on 
and order supper ; this weighty duty fell to my charge, and I exe- 
cuted it very promptly. “We want supper.” “Qh, yes; what 
will you have?” reciting a long list of eatables. I made a selec- 
tion, and then asked, “Can we have it at once?” ‘Qh, ‘strax’” 
(immediately). Well pleased, I assured the hungry party arriving, 
of the excellent supper that was being prepared. After very brief 
delay, we assembled in the parlor, looking in vain for signs of 
preparation. Eleven o’clock came, and yet no table was set. I 
felt my standing in the party sinking lower and lower, and could 
judge how my friends felt toward me from my own internal sensa- 
tions. At last, the ladies made a reconnoissance into the kitchen, 
and found the hostess discussing matters; the supper was still in 
the preliminary stages. It came a little before midnight ; we had 
yet to learn the significance of “strax,” which has meanings not 
laid down in the dictionary ; we found it to signify any time from 
fifteen minutes to two hours. 

During the next ten days we journeyed far and fast, by 
vehicle, on horseback, the men of the party on foot, and by boat. 
There is no lack of vigorous exercise in Norwegian travel; there 
are hills to walk up and walk down, with constant jumping in and 
out of the vehicle; in the boats, of which one must make frequent 
use, you can generally take an oar, if you choose,—and wherever 
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you are, there are mountain excursions which will test and develop 
your physique. Whoever is willing to quit the beaten track will 
find ample compensation for roughing it, as he will probably have 
to do in seeing something which everyone does not, and of which 
the guide-books, perhaps, say little. Our party made such a depar- 
ture: crossing from one branch of the Storfjord, the Dalefjord, to 
the Geiranger Fjord, through a grand mountain valley, and 
having from the summit of the pass a view equal to any we had 
in Norway. The night before, we arrived late at our place of 
debarkation, and found that we had left the region of inns. We 
thought ourselves lucky in getting beds for the ladies, and places 
in a barn full of new hay for the four men of the party. Our 
slumbers were delightful; not so the breakfast, which consisted of 
eggs, rather poor milk, flédbrod and currants; luckily, we had a 
few biscuit with us. This was less of a preparation for the four- 
teen-mile tramp which was to succeed, than was desirable. The 
first half of the distance we had carts for the ladies and baggage, 
but the last could be traversed only by horses, and so steep was 
the descent, the last part of the way, that the animals could 
scarcely get down, and the ladies had to dismount. 

We were now on the Geiranger Fjord, one of the most remark- 
able for its scenery. Procuring a boat and four oarsmen, two of 
whom had come down the mountain with us, (the Norwegians are 
at home equally on the mountain or the fjord,) we set out for 
Hellesylt. The Geiranger Fjord is a narrow, winding arm of a 
larger fjord. As I looked down on it from the mountain we 
crossed, it seemed to have sunk into the earth, so profoundly deep 
was the chasm at the bottom of which it lay, and whose mountain 
walls were in many places nearly perpendicular, and towered up 
two thousand or three thousand feet. Rising above them were 
still loftier peaks, while from the very summits poured down 
streams of water, falling sometimes hundreds of feet without a 
break. One small one vanished before reaching the bottom, dis- 
solved into spray; but the most of them were large streams, the 
milky whiteness of whose foaming waters rendered them visible 
for miles: at one time I counted sixteen in sight. The great fall 
of the Geiranger is the “Seven Sisters,” whose waters, divided 
into a number of channels, all close together, fall over a cliff some 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet high, preserving separate courses 
throughout. The effect is most beautiful. 
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The glory and the beauty of Norwegian scenery is chiefly in its 
fjords and waterfalls. Along the coast the combination of mount- 
ain and sea is very grand, but we may find a parallel to it else- 
where ; as to the fjords and waterfalls it is not so, there is nothing 
similar. Perhaps the Yosemite Valley may resemble, somewhat, 
the fjords; as to this, only those who have seen both can speak. 
The generally mountainous character of Norway is very marked 
along the west coast, where are the great fjords, the Molde, the 
Sogne, the Nord, and the Hardanger, all noted for their scenery. 

The mountains are high, even near the sea, whose arms _ pene- 
trate far in among them, even to the distance of eighty or one 
hundred miles, filling the lower portions of the narrow, winding 
valleys,—of which the Romsdal, mentioned above, may be taken 
as a type. Thus we have “narrow lanes,” as some writer calls 
them, of water, hemmed in by mountains rising from the water’s 
edge with amazing steepness, and to a height of two, three, four, 
and even, as in the Naers Fjord, five thousand feet. In places the 
cliffs are perpendicular, while here and there are narrow shelves 
high up on the mountain side, where is perched, like a swallow’s 
nest, the hut of some farmer fisherman, whose boat lies in a rocky 
nook, hundreds of feet below, and whose little farm or pasture is 
perhaps but an acre or two in extent. That any one could or would 
live in such a spot was astonishing. One place was shown us on 
the Geiranger Fjord, where the children had to be tied to secure 
them from falling over the precipice, and where the dead had to be 
lowered with ropes, when taken to their graves. In truti, our 
wonder was often aroused, when looking at the hard struggle for 
existence of many of the peasantry, that more did not emigrate. 

Such is generally the nature of the fjord scenery, though there 
is much variety. Often, near the sea, the fjords are wide, and the 
mountains of more gradual slope, and more widely separated, 
while green and fertile valleys take the place of rocky gorges. 
This is the type of the Molde Fjord, one of the most beautiful of 
all. Besides the fjords, there are innumerable lakes, large and 
small, scattered everywhere throughout the country. Norway is 
a well-watered country; the vast masses of snow collected on the 
mountains, and which never disappear from the higher ones, 
supply countless streams, which everywhere pour down the 
mountains and through every valley and ravine. The number 
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and beauty of the waterfalls is marvellous. So frequent are they, 
that one takes them as a matter of course, and sometimes passes 
with scarcely a look some cascade that elsewhere he would go 
miles to visit. With one exception, the Rinkanfos, the most 
celebrated waterfalls in Norway, the Skjaeggedalfos, the Tyssest- 
regene and the Vornigfos are near the Hardanger Fjord, and 
reached from it. 

Three of us set out from Odde one day, at 8 A. M., for the two 
former, which are near by one another. An hour’s row down the 
fjord brought us to the entrance of a narrow valley, through which 
ran a swift mountain torrent. Quitting our boat, we climbed for 
two hours along the mountain, following the windings of the val- 
ley till we reached a little cluster of buildings, called the Skaeg- 
gedal Farm, where several families lived. Farms in Norway are 
frequently thus occupied; the children of a family marry and settle 
around their parents, where there is enough land. Sometimes, 
again, the the owner of the farm keeps laborers about him. The 
valley was wider here, and there was a little arable land. The 
only way of communication, for these people, with the outer world, 
other than the mere foot-path over which we had come, and which 
had been built, in many places, evidently with much toil, was a 
bridle-path over the mountains, a day’s journey to Odde. We 
crossed a little lake, and then climbed up to a larger one, about 
seventy-five to one hundred feet higher, whose waters poured over 
the barrier between, and fed the stream in the valley we had tra- 
versed. Embarking again, a row of five miles brought us to the 
end of the lake. About midway was a bend, rounding which we 
came in sight of the Skjaeggedalfos, and further on, up a narrow 
lateral valley, two streams fell side by side, uniting, apparently, at 
the bottom in a huge gulf like a cauldron. This was the Tyssest- 
regene, to my mind, the finest of the three waterfalls mentioned. 
The clear leap of one, if not both of its streams, seemed to me at 
least six hundred feet. The Skjaeggedal, too, was very grand. Its 
waters had little direct fall, but poured down the precipice, some 
six hundred or eight hundred feet high, in wide sheets of foam, 
sending clouds of spray down the valley, which was like a trench 
cut out of solid rock, at the bottom of which lay the lake, its 
waters an intensely dark blue. Several other waterfalls descended 
into it. We reached the bottom of the Skjaeggedalfos, but had 
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not time to climb up to the other fall, to which no path had been 
made. Our return occupied less time than the coming; we got back 
to Odde about 6 p.m. Before many years, the two falls will be 
made more accessible. A road will be built, practicable for horses, 
as has been done at the Vaeringfos, where one can row and ride 
the whole way. Yet there is an exhilaration in the climb which 
the visitor will then miss. We had a guide, a very intelligent 
Norwegian, who had taught himself to speak English, which he 
did very well. In the course of fifteen years, he said, about one 
hundred people had gone to America from the little village of 
Odde and its vicinity, a population of a few hundred souls. 
Aimost none had come back; all were well off in their new home. 
And now our pleasant party began to break up. Odde was the 
point of dispersion ; two left for England, by way of Bergen; two 
set out for Christiania, across the country; the three of us remain- 
ing decided on an expedition to the Vaeringfos, before bidding 
farewell to Norway. On the way, we passed the night at Eide, one 
of the most attractive spots to which our travels brought us. I 
have spoken of the comparative cheapness of travel in Norway. 
We had supper, lodging and breakfast at Maeland’s Hotel, at 
Eide. For supper, reindeer venison, salmon trout, excellent bread, 
butter, milk, coffee and tea; breakfast the same, excepting the 
venison, for which was substituted beef-steak and potatoes; beds 
and rooms very clean and comfortable ;—bill for each person, a 
little less than one dollar. \f there is any other country where such 
entertainment can be had for that price, it is yet undiscovered. 
The Vaeringfos was easily reached. With one companion, a 
lady, I set out at 7.30 A.M. A walk of one-and-a-half miles, a two- 
mile row across a lake, and seven miles ride on a steep but good 
bridle-path, following the windings of the rocky valley and the 
course of the stream, past two or three solitary farm houses, 
brought us a little before midday to where the valley ended ab- 
ruptly ; shut in by huge walls of rock, from whose summit poured 
a river, making a clear leap of six hundred feet. The volume of 
water was larger than any fall I had yet seen, and it descended in 
a solid, unbroken mass, white and foaming, from its rocky bed on 
the mountain plateau above. It was inexpressibly grand and 
beautiful. On our way down we met some fifteen or twenty Nor- 
wegians, among them several ladies, who had arrived on the 
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steamer soon after our departure, and for the purpose of seeing the 
great waterfall. They were going off in the steamer which left at 
6 p. M., and returned in time to do so. They walked seventeen 
miles, a performance which shows that English ladies are not the 
only good female pedestrians. We took the same steamer for 
Bergen, which we reached next morning. 

This curious old city, famous in Norwegian annals, and which 
was one of the Hanse towns, the warehouses of whose merchants 
are still to be seen, is one of the most rainy spots on earth ; it rains 
there over two hundred days in the year. This is partly due to 
local peculiarities of situation. 

The three of us wandered round the streets, examining the cu- 
rious old houses, and buying quaint old silver jewelry, which in 
former times the peasants had great store of. Whether they are 
poorer now, or the fashion has changed, we did not learn. On the 
wharves were huge piles of stockfish, z. ¢c. codfish, dried in the sun 
without salt,and looking much like sticks of wood at a little dis- 
tance. This is almost the sole article of export from Bergen, 
though her ships and seamen go to all parts of the world. The 
harbor was full of ships and steamers, but their commerce was 
suffering from the same depression which is, or has been, prevail- 
ing in almost every country. My two friends were going to Eng- 
land, and thence home. Next day, a solitary wanderer, I bid 
farewell to them and happy summer days in Norway, and took 
steamer for Christiania. C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue First Vion. By Jessie Fothergill. (Leisure Hour Series.) 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1878. 

May Wedderburn, a young English girl, gifted with a fine voice 
and the love of music, refuses the hand of a wealthy widower (Sir 
Peter le Marchant), and thus especially recommends herself to her 
neighbor Miss Hallam, an eccentric and benevolent spinster, who 
has never forgiven Le Marchant for his harsh treatment of her 
sister, his first wife. May’s elder sister, Adelaide, a beauty of the 
calculating sort, thinks that May has been recreant to her duty to 
the family, in refusing so eligible an offer, and determines to secure 
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the widower for herself. May’s horror of the fate which Adelaide 
seems bent upon, and her dejection at the want of sisterly sympa- 
thy, render her more than willing to accept Miss Hallam’s offer to 
take her to Germany, there to pursue her musical studies. While 
changing cars at the Cologne depot, May loses her way, and 
reaches the platform just in time to miss the departing train. that 
bears away her two companions, Miss Hallam and servant, to their 
place of destination, Elberthal. In a strange place, alone, without 
money, and unable to speak a word of German, she is quite in 
despair, when she is accosted by a charming German, who, in 
excellent English, presently informs her that he, too, is bound for 
Elberthal, and kindly offers to take her in charge. His frank, 
manly air impresses her with confidence, and he, delighted with 
his companion, and anxious to prolong the interview, tells her that 
the next train for Elberthal leaves at seven o’clock, while he 
knows quite well that there will be several trains before that hour. 
The interval is agreeably employed in discussing a luncheon and 
in visiting the Cologne Cathedral, where May, for the first time in 
her life, hears Bach’s Matthadus-Passion’s Musik. The wonder, the 
enthusiasm, at all that she there sees and hears, and her modest, 
sensible bearing under the trying position in which she is placed, 
are charmingly and delicately described. Arrived at Elberthal, 
the stranger leaves her at the door of her pension, where Miss 
Hallam has been anxiously awaiting her. Although greatly inter- 
ested in him, she does not see him again until some days afterward, 
when she recognizes him in Eugene Courvoisier, the first violin of 
the theatre orchestra. Yielding to what she afterwards acknowi- 
edges to have been a silly and ill-bred prejudice, she is so surprised 
at finding him in such a position that she cuts him. 

Her musical studies, directed by the concertmeister, Herr Fran- 
cius, progress favorably, and ere long introduce her to various 
musical people, among them Friedrich Helfen, a friend and admi- 
rer of Courvoisier, with whom also, after various abortive attempts 
at excusing her former rudeness, she renews her acquaintance. 

Courvoisier’s name is an assumed one, and he has a secret 
which has thus far been well kept. He has been unjustly accused 
of a forgery committed by his wife, and, to spare her, has allowed 
his own kindred to believe him guilty. His wife has died, and yet 
he has made no attempt to clear himself. His chief desire is to 
forget and be forgotten; and so, giving up his relations with the 
noble house of whiich he was a member, he has come to Elberthal, 
where, as Eugene Courvoisier, first violin of the orchestra, he has, 
at the time the story opens, been living for some time. His life 
is a quiet and retired one, and his modest quarters are shared 
by his child (not the least interesting personage in the story), and 
Fredrich Helfen. 
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Certain Elberthal busybodies at last discover his secret, and 
when obliged to face the accusation he fails to deny it. May and 
Helfen, of course, still retain their faith in him. Courvoisier, 
determined that his child shall know nothing of the stain upon his 
name, resigns him to the charge of his noble relatives, enters the 
army, and bears himself heroically through the Franco-Prussian 
war. May, who has in the meantime returned to England, revisits 
Germany, and, while seeking to refresh Elberthal memories, again 
encounters Courvoisier,—this time under very peculiar circum- 
stances. A freshet brings them together; they chance upon the 
identical raft, or portion of a bridge of boats, which the angry 
Rhine has torn from its moorings, and, with commendable pres- 
ence of mind, give up the possibly brief space of time at their 
command to love-making. Of course, they are saved and, in the 
end, overcome the various obstacles that hinder their marriage. 
There are freshets and freshets, and there are May Wedderburns 
as well as Maggie Tullivers. 

We have barely sketched the outline of a story which, in spite 
of certain obvious faults of construction and an absurd interlard- 
ing of translatable German words and phrases, we have found both 
clever and interesting. 

The music-talk is such as might be expected from one who has 
enjoyed abundant opportunities of listening to good music, and 
has even given some attention to the study of the art, but whose 
enthusiasm has not been sufficiently tempered by knowledge. At 
the risk of appearing pedantic, we need but refer to one instance 
which, to our mind at least, would seem to argue an outside view 
of the musical resources of such performers as Miss Fothergill 
would have us believe Courvoisier, Helfen and Linders to have 
been—and that is, their finding rest and comfort in the Beethoven 
Pastorale Symphony, as played on two violins, a violoncello and a 
piano ! 

Strictly speaking, Zhe First Violin is a musical novel to the 
extent that it deals with music and musical people, but lacking 
the more potent spell of George Sand’s Consuelo, precocious Miss 
Sheppard’s Charles Auchestcr, or, in another sense, Hans Christian 
Andersen’s /mprovisatore. 


THE FReNcH REVOLUTIONARY Epocu: being a History of France 
from the beginning of the First French Revolution to the end 
of the Second Empire. By Henri Van Laun. In two volumes. 
Pp. xx., 503 and xvii., 454. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Van Laun is becoming one of the recognized interpreters 


of the French people to English readers. His translations of Taine 
and of Moliere, and his history of French literature, whatever 
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their defects of workmanship, fill each a vacant place in our litera- 
ture and help us to a better understanding of /a grandenation. His 
present work has the same merit in an equal degree. Parts of 
modern French history are very familiar to most English readers. 
The first and the third revolutions, and the era of the first empire, 
have been brought into clear and strong light ; but the inter-spaces 
are, to say the least, in the shade to most people. The period be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 is but little understood, and the era of the 
second empire is equally obscure to those whose memories do not 
reach back as far as the coup d’ctat. A continuous history of the 
period 1789-1870 is therefore a real addition to our literature. In 
its preparation, Mr. Van Laun makes no pretence to fresh researches 
or originality of treatment. He follows M. Taine in his prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Ancien Regime; the best English and French 
authors on the great Revolution and the Empire; the Astoire 
des Francais of MM. Lavallee and Lock for the remainder. The 
work is a piece of book-making, if you will, but of such book- 
making as only a man of special information, good judgment and 
literary skill is capable of producing. 

The manner and style of the book is good, and its moral tone 
sound. If the author’s condemnation of character and acts is not 
always as severe as the facts warrant, it seems to be due to his not 
having gone into the details so fully as he might. There are 
points, for instance, in Lanfrey’s tremendous indictment of Napo- 
leon, which seem well substantiated by evidence, but to which some 
attention is due. Such for instance was the virtual desertion of 
Massena in Genoa, by which the humiliation of a surrender and 
consequent imprisonment was needlessly inflicted on one ot the 
bravest of French generals. The abandonment of Kleber in Egypt 
was still worse. On the whole, we should have preferred a more 
decided emphasis to the ethical aspects of the story, Where Mr. 
Van Laun does speak as a moral judge, he seems to speak rightly ; 
but a part of the pains he has taken in his excellent account of 
great engagements, might have been well expended in bringing to 
light those aspects of the story which illustrate Schiller’s saying, 
“ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” 

On minor points, our author is not always informed of the latest 
results of investigation. Thus, under the year 1794, he speaks of 
the young Royalists having adopted the name “ gilded youth,’—a 
phrase nowhere found in the contemporary literature of the period 
of the Republic, or even that of the Directory. It was a fanciful 
name applied to the party by some writer of a much later date. 


SociaAL EtiQueTTE oF NEw York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1879. Pp. 187. 

“Etiquette is the machinery of society,” and here we have it 

again grinding out truisms and platitudes that only bore people 
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who know better than to be guided by them, and frighten those 
who try to guide their conduct by such “hard and fast” rules. A 
clever story of Washington society is more to the purpose than 
any excerpts of this manual. A young Belgian who came to Wash- 
ington to join the legation, talked freely of his hard fate in being 
thus exiled, and declared roundly that he would speak nothing but 
French, lest the American accent might spoil his English learned 
at the Court of St. James. On his request to be introduced to a 
young lady who had heard these diatribes, she mildly asked if he 
were nota Belgian. “ For then,” she said, «I must decline the honor, 
lest my Parisian accent should be spoiled.” He soon became a 
wiser man, but no such lesson is taught in this or any other book 
of etiquette. Like most manuals of instruction in manners, the 
matter is thin and beaten out, and grammatical inelegancies are 
very frequent ; but we have the following phrase for further study, 
“It is common for ##em (young ladies, no doubt, although only the 
the singular ‘she’ has been used before, except of the readers), to 
decline matrimony before they are invited to accpt it, just as am- 
bitious politicians refuse an office before nominations.’ When this 
has been fully digested, we shall be glad to hear what it all means 
and then to have, from the lucky discoverer, a solution of all the 
inscrutable laws prescribed for the daily life of the unhappy New 
Yorker, who waits to learn by book how to be born, married and ° 
buried, and what to do at all the “intervals of his lifetime in 
society.” 


Jounson’s CureF “Lives OF THE Poets,” being those of Milton, 
Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray; and Macaulay’s Life of 
Johnson. With a Preface by Matthew Arnold. To which are 
appended Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s Essays on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. Pp. xliv., 439. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Some years ago Matthew Arnold conceived and executed a 
school edition of the last twenty-six chapters of the Prophecy of 
Isaiah,—the* part usually attributed to a later but unknown pro- 
phet, the greatest of the Hebrew poets. He did so with the pur- 
pose of making school children acquainted with a really fine piece 
of literature, and in so far to counteract the excessive tendency of 
our times to exalt scientific studies at the expense of letters. He 
also thought that the book would furnish an excellent centre for 
historical studies,—a landmark with reference to which other 
events in the world’s history could be located. It seems to us, 
however, that the four Gospels are much more central to the 
world’s history than is even “the fifth evangelist,” the deutero- 
Isaiah. 
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The same purpose has determined the selection of Johnson’s lives 
of six English poets, which cover the period 1608-1771, as botha 
first-rate piece of literature,’ and a good centre from which to study 
the history of English literature and English life. He places these 
biographies far above the level of ordinary literary history, as 
giving a genuine insight into the men and their works. They 
cover the transition from the grand stateliness of the Elizabethan 
prose, to the easy and cheap elegance of the Georgian, era, when 
the style which dates from the Restoration attained its culmination. 

The American publishers have added the two famous essays on 
Johnson, by the two most brilliant essayists of our century. They 
quote somebody as calling that of Carlyle a “rejoinder” to that of 
Macaulay, but we fail to see any reason for this opinion. Carlyle’s 
estimate of Johnson, and even of Boswell, zs a criticism of the 
whole genus of Macaulays, but we doubt if Maister Thomas had 
that particular specimen in his eye. His appeared, indeed, in the 
following year, and its author possibly had the Whig reviewer in 
his mind’s eye, but we believe it would have been much the same 
if Macaulay never had written. 

Of the book as a whole, we can speak with very high praise. 
It is, in most respects, an excellent introduction to the study of 
English literature, and will do young readers more good than a 
dozen histories of literature would. And it has the merit, of rescu- 
ing Dr. Samuel Johnson from unmerited literary oblivion. Every- 
body reads Boswell in our days, but no one reads Johnson; and 
thus we miss the exquisite sense of the contrast between the man’s 
works and his table-talk. A course of the Raméler, before Bos- 
well is read, would be a fine preparation for it. Now Dr. Arnold 
has extricated the best of Johnson’s biographical work—always 
excepting the life of Savage—from a mass of insignificant material, 
and has placed this before the public in such a dress and with such 
commendation, as will secure a host of readers for the best English 
writer of the last century; and he has also given a good introduc- 
tion to the study of English literature in the so-called classic age. 

But this last phrase qualifies our estimate of the book. Of the 
grander literature of which Milton and Barrow are the closing 
names, the student will learn but little from the book. Of the 
grander literature which begins with Burns and Cowper, he will 
learn even less. Gray, it is true, is in some sense a link to the 
future, as Milton is to the past; but the great spiritual awakening 
which attended the French Revolution, and the rise of the new 
tastes which we call romantic, have put us in a different mental 
atmosphere from Johnson’s; and if Dr. Arnold had given us 
additional biographies of Cowper, Wordsworth, Shelly and 
Coleridge, he would have made the book a far more satisfactory one. 

Neither can we regard the book as altogether satisfactory for 
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the period it does cover. As Dr. Arnold admits, Milton by far 
outweighs all the other five poets; his period, as disclosing the 
deepest springs of English life, has about the same relative pre- 
ponderance. But Johnson’s life of Milton is little better than a 
partisan libel on the man and his times. His prejudices are fortu- 
nately disclosed to the unwary reader in his literary criticisms. 
He finds Comus “tedious,” and says of the sonnets, “of the best it 
can only be said, they are not bad.” 


Oratory AND Orators. By William Matthews, LL. D., author of 
“ Getting on in the World,” «The Great Conversers,” “ Hands, 
their Use and Abuse,” etc., etc. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 
1879. 8vo., pp. 450. 


Mr. Matthews is a sort of prose Tupper; he has only to turn on 
the tap and there is such a flow of words as might fairly suggest 
the title of the last of his own works that meets us on his title- 
page and faces us on his fly-leaf, for if he knows anything about 
the use and abuse of words, he conceals that knowledge in his love 
of authorship. We have to thank him for leaving out a chapter 
on military eloquence and sketches of a number of orators, but we 
fear that his apologetic reference to this fact only points the way to 
another volume. There are chapters on various phases of oratory, 
and answers to the author’s own inquiries as to the qualifications 
of orators, their trials and helps, and on English, Irish and Ameri- 
can political, forensic and pulpit orators, and they are an ingenious 
patch-work of quotations and elaborate expansions of the really 
good phrases borrowed for the sake of an idea, but it is a far stretch 
between the statements that really bear on the subject in hand. 
We wish the author could have learned the art he praises in Cur- 
ran and Canning, of dovetailing his borrowed inspirations so that 
they might seem original; but anecdote and illustration and text, 
what little there is of it, all fall out of a sort of mental waste-bas- 
ket, and the reader plods on through a steady stream of borrowed 
paragraphs, wondering how anybody could have gathered together 
such a store of pointless phrases only to turn them loose into a 
book, when diligent sifting and plain writing would have made the 
task so much easier. The whole gist and substance could be given 
in a few pages and be read easily and profitably, while the book in 
its present size defeats its purpose and neither instructs nor amuses. 
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